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Above all, watch carefully over the Education of your Children. It is fro 
public Schools, be aſſured, that came the wiſe Mariſtrates—the well 
trained ani — Soldiers the good Fathers—the gο 
He5bands==the goed Brothers—the good Friends—the 
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10 introduce a better Mode 7 


Education, than that generally 5 
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T is ſerious truth, whatever may have 

been advanced by European writers to 

the contrary, that the aborigines of the Ame- 

rican continent, have fewer vices, are leſs ſub- 

ject to diſeaſes, and are a happier people, than 

the ſubjects of any government in the Eaſtern 
world. 


From the firſt of theſe fads, may 33 
two important conſequences.— Firſt, that the 
proneneſs to vice, with which mankind have 
always been charged, and to check which, is 
the oſtenſible purpoſe of government, is en- 
} tirely chimerical. Secondly, that vice, in ei- 
vilized nations, is the effect of bad govern- 
ment, It is plain, if men are virtuous with- 
gut laws, they may be virtuous with good 

laws; 
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laws; for no reaſon can be given, why good 


laws ſhould make men vicious. Government 
is, no doubt, a very complicated machine; 
but vice in the ſubject, cannot be the mere 
coniequence of complexity in the form of 


government: for if one good law would not 
neceſlarily produce vice, neither would one 


hundred. Theſe; truths, are Sn bat 
they; are not the leſs uſc{ul. b 122 
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Furopeans nave been tight to believe, 


chat mankind have ſomething of the Devil. 


in grafted- in their nature, that they are natu- 


rally ſerocious, vicious, revengeful, and as 


void of reaſon as brutes, &c. &c. Hence 
their fanguinary laws; which ring a man to 


F gibbet. for the halle of tæenty pence. - 


Phy felt frame an hypotheſis, by which they 
prove” men to be wolves; and then treat them 


fis if they really were f i 5 ee 
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will aſſert that “men owe every thing te 
* education, The minds of children are like 
** blank paper, upon which you may write 
c 


any characters you pleaſe. Thus will 
they every day refute the fundamental prinei⸗ 


ples upon which, their laws. are built, and yet 
not grow a jot the wiſer. 0 - 5 ality 
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HAS ſurveys the hiltohy of nations witha q 
philoſophic eye, will find that thecivilized man 
in every Kage of his civilization, and under 
almoſt every form of government, has always 
been a very miſerable being. When we con- 
ſider the very ſplendid advantages, which the, 
citizen ſeems to poſſeſs; the grand ſcheme of 
chriſtianity ; ; the Peri of ſciences and 
of arts ; the experience of all ages and Nati» 
ons, recorded i in his libraries for a guide; how 
mortifying 1 mult it be to bim, to reflect, that 
with all his boaſted ſcience and phileſophy, 
te has made but a retrograde advance to hap- 
pineſs; and that the ſavage; hy ſuperior in- 
ſtinct, or natural reaſon, bas attained what 
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e ſh urveys the hiſtory, os nations 8 a 


philoſophic e eye, will find that theeivilized man 
in every age of his civilization, and under. 
almoſt every form of government, has always 
been a very, miſerable being. When we con- 
ſider the very ſplendid advantages, which the, 


citizen ſeems to poſſeſs ; the orand ſcheme of 


chriſtianity ; the knowledge of ſciences and 
of arts ; the experience of all ages and Nati» 
ons, recorded i in his libraries for a guide; how 
mortifying 1 mult it be to him. to reflect, that 
with all his boaſted ſcience and philoſophy, 


: te has made but a retrograde advance to "0p 4 


pineſs ; 5 and that the lavage; Hy ſuperior i In- 
ſtinct, or natural reaſon, has attained what 
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he, the citizen, by all his powers of refined 


and artificial intellect, could never reach. 


There muſt be ſome fundamental error, 
therefore, common to all civilized nations; 


and this error appears to me to be in Educa- 
tion. In the ſavage ſtate, education is per- 
fect. In the civilized ſtate, education is the 


moſt imperfect part of the whole ſcheme of 
government, or civilization ; or rather, it is 


not immediately conneQed with either : for 


1 know of no modern governments, except 


perhaps the New-England ſtates, in which 


education is incorporated with the govern- 


ment, or regulated by it. 


In the ſavage ſtate, as I ſaid before, the | 


ſyſtem of education is perfect. To explain 


this, it will be neceſſary to define the word 


Education, or at leaſt what I mean by it. 


Education, then, means the inſtruction of 
youth in certain rules of conduct, by 


which they will be enabled to ſupport them- 


{elves when they come to age, and to know - 


the 


! 
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che obligations they are under to that ſociety 
of which they conſtitute a part. Nature, 
then, in the ſavage ſtate, is the unerring in- 
ſtructor of their youth in the firſt or principal 
part of education; for, when their bodily 
powers are complete, that part of education 
- which relates to their ſupport, is complete alſo, 
When they can ſubdue the wild animals, 
they can procure ſubliſtence. The ſecond, 
or leſs eſſential part, is taught by their pa- 
rents: their laws, or rather cſſoms, being 
few and ſimple, are eaſily remembered and un- 
derſtood. But the unfortunate civilized man, 
toobtain a livelihood, muſt be acquainted with 
ſome art or ſcience; in which he. is neither 
inſtructed by nature, by government, by his 
parents, or often times by any means at all. 
He is then abſolutely unable to procure him- 
ſelf ſubſiſtence, without violating ſome law: 
and as to the obligations he is under t@ 
fociety, he knows indeed but very little, 
If any thing about them, In this ſtate of 
the caſe, the ſituation cf the ciyilized man, is 
infinitely worſe than that of the favage, nay, 

worſe 
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may lead him. 


of his birth-right, and the taſk he has under- 
taken to plead che cauſe of humanity. 5 
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worſe than that of the brute creation ; for the 
birds have neſts, the foxes have holes, and 


all animals, in their wild ſtate, have per- 


manent means of ſubſiſtence, but the civilized 

man has no where to lay his head: he has 
neither habitation nor food; but forlorn and 

out caſt, he periſhes for want, and ſtarves' in 
the midſt of univerſal . | 


-- 


| To alleviate, therefore, in ſome meaſure, 


the miſeries of this unhappy being, is the in- 


tent of the following ſheets. And in purſuit 
of an object of ſuch importance, the author 


' ſhall not be afraid to follow truth wherever it 


As an American, he aſſerts 
his claim to this privilege ; and he hopes it 
may be allowed him upon the double ſcore 
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CHAP. I. 


Inguiry into the Origin of Government ; ard a cons 
parative View of the Subjects of European Go» 
vernments, with the Aborigines of America, 


O queſtion hag puzzled -biloſophers of all 
ages, more than the Origin of Govern- 
ment. The wants and vices of mankind, have 
been generally held out to be the cauſes of all 
the good and bad governments, with which man- 
kind have alternately been bleſſed or curſed, 

from the earlieſt ages to the preſent day. But 
there is no ſatisfactory reaſon to belie ve, that go- 
vernment originated from either of thoſe cauſes. 
We can never believe it originated from his 
francs, conſidering the very ſmall proportion of 
| R cultivate@ 
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cultivated land, in proportion to the uncultivated 
at this day, in every part of the globe, ſome 


ſmall iſlands excepted; nor will his vices afford 


a better ſolution of the queſtion, ſince the ſavages 
of North-America, are infinitely more virtuous 
than the inhabitants of the moſt poliſhed nations 
o Europe. 


How the firſt government originated, we are 
entirely in the dark. Scripture is ſilent on this 
head; and all that we know, is that Cain found- 
ed a city, and called ir after the name of his ſon 


Enoch. As to the origin of Modern Govern- 


ments; they ſeem chiefly to have been founded 


by conqueſt: their wm is r 


in ave n ie e ede de 

Since then we are unable to diſcover the origin 
of government, from the impenetrable obſcurity 
in which! it is involved, let us conſider i its end, as 
equally applicable to our purpoſe.— —The end 
of government, we are told, is public Good; by 
which - is to be underſtood, the happineſs of the 
community, The great body of the people in 
Europe Arc unhappy, not to ſay miſerable: there 
needs no other argument, to prove that all the 
European governments have been founded upon 
wrong principles; ſince the mcaus uſed have not 
produced! the end intended. s 


8 


The following deſcription from the Abbe Ray- 
nal, may, perhaps be with truth applied to the 
body of the people throughout Europe 
In our provinces, the vaſſal, or free merce- 


nary, digs. and ploughs the whole year round, 


lands that, are not his own, and whole produce 
does not belong to him; and he is even happy, 
if his labour procures him a ſhare of the crops he 
has ſown and reaped, Obſerved and harraſſed, 
by a hard and reſtleſs landlord, who grudges him 
the very ſtraw on which he reſts his weary limbs; 
the wretch is daily expoſed to diſeaſes, which, 
joined to his poverty, make him wiſh for death, 
rather than for an expenſive cure, followed by 
infirmities and toil, Whether tenant or ſubject, 
he is doubly a flave ; if he has a few acres, his 
lord comes and gathers them where he has not 
ſown ; if he has but a yoke of oxen, or a pair of 
horſes, he mult employ them in the public ſer- 
vice; if he has nothing but his perſon, the prince 
takes him for a ſoldier. Every where he meets 


with maſters, and always with oppreſſion.” —— 


Let us now conſider the ſtate of the American 
Indians. 


This inquiry is attended with more difficulty, 
than at firſt fight would appear. Indeed, if the 
preſent race of American Indians ſhould ſhortly 

99295 bas <a become 
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beeome extin&, it would be impoſſible for poſte- 
| ricy to form any judgment of them, whether 
they were a fpecies of Ouran Outang, or rati 
onal beings. The European libraries have heen 
ſtuffed with ſuch monſtrous cori-atures of, the 
American, that they have influenced their ableſt 
_ philoſophers ; and Raynal and Buffon have both 
endeavored to account for*the ſuppoſed defects 
in the man of the weſtern world. Excepting 
Clavigero! J hiſtory of Mexico, the ſhort account 
piven by Mr. Jefferſon, Carver's travels, the 
hiſtory of the five nations, and Bancrotc's hiſtory 
| of Guiana, I do not recollect an account of the 
American, which'deferves the name of hiſtory. 
The trariflations from French and Spaniſh writers, 
e generally full of the moſt glaring prejudice 
and abſurdity. I once ſaw an hiſtory of Loui- 
ſiana, tranſlated from the French, in which fome 
curious perſon had, in a fine hand in the mar- 
gin, refuted almoſt the whole of the text. And 
tor a ſpecimen of Spaniſh hiſtory, take the fol- 
lowing from the hiſtory of Californa, by Mi- 
gual Venegas : “Ihe characteriſties of the Ca- 
lifornians, as well as of all the other Indians, are 
Nupidity, an inſcnſibility, want of knowledge and 
reflection, inconſtancy, iwpetuofity, and blind- 
nels of appetite ; an exceſſive floth and abhor- 
rence of all labor and fatigue, an inceſſant love 
of pleaſure and amuſement of every kind, how- 
ever 
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ever trifling or brutal; puſilanimity and relaxity; 
and in fine, a moſt wretched want of every thing 


which conſtitutes the real man, and renders him 


rational, inventive, tractable, and uſeful to him- 


ſelf and ſociety. It is not eaſy for Europeans, 


who never were out of their own country, to 
conceive an adequate idea of thoſe people. For 
even in the leaſt frequented corners of the globe, 
there is not a nation ſo ſtupid, of ſuch contracted 


ideas, and ſo wretched both in body and mind, 
as the unhappy Californians,” 


Some of the features of this miſerable picture, 
are of ſo heterogeneous a caſt, that one can 


| hardly be induced to believe them copied from 


the ſame original. Stupidity, exceſſive ſloth, and 
abhorrence of all labor and fatigue, but ill agrees 
with impetuoſity, and inceſſant love of pleaſure. 
I ſhill not be at the trouble of refuting this banter 
upon hiſtory, only ta be equalled in abſurdity, 
by the philoſophical reſearches of Mr. De Paw; 
but will content myſelf with quoting a little more 
from Mr. Miguel Venegas, and leave the reader 
to judge for himſelf: | 


1 


* However, in the Californians are ſeen few 
of thoſe bad diſpoſitions for which the other 
Americans are infamous; no inebriating liquors 
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are uſed among them; and the ſeveral members 
of a rancheria live in great harmony among 
themſelves, and peaceably with others. What 
little every one has, is ſafe from theft. | Quarrels 
are rarely known among them. All their malice 
and rage they reſerve for their enemies; and fo 
far are they from obſtinacy, harſhneſs and cru- 
elty, that nothing could exceed their docility and 
gentleneſs; conſequently they are caſily per- 
ſuaded to good or evil. They make their boats 
of the bark of trees; and every part of the 
workmanſhip, the ſhaping, joining, and covering 


them, is admired even by Europeans, The men 


likewiſe make nets for fiſhing, for gathering 
fruits, and for carrying the children, and even 
thoſe worn by the women. But in this parti- 
cular, they ſhew ſuch exquiſite ſkill, making 
them of ſo many different colors, ſizes and va- 
riety of workmanſhip, that it 1s not eaſy to de- 


f{cribe them.“ Father Taravel, fays, * I can 
affirm, that of all the nets I ever ſaw in Europe 


and New Spain, none are comparable to theſe, 
cither in whiteneſs, the mixture of the other 
colors, or the ſtrength and workmanſhip in which 
they repreſent a vaſt variety of figures.“ I hope 
the contradiction and abſurdity are manifeſt. 


The citizens of the United States differ as 
widely in their opinions, and in many inſtances 
ſeem 


( 


feem as much prejudiced againſt the Indians, as 
the Europeans. Mutual jcalouſies among thoſe 
who reſide near the frontiers, the ferocity with 
which the Indians conduct their wars, but prin- 
cipally the numerous forged accounts publiſhed 


in our news-papers,, of horrid -murders, perpe: | 


trated by them; have given the citizens of theſe 
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will not iy ws cemened. 1 e with ang 


of Mr. M*Gill'vray's men from Philadelphia to 
New-York, laſt ſummer, and had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee him inſulted in almoſt every publie 
houſe at which we {topped on our route. One 
of the landlords did not ſcruple to tell him, that 
he, the landlord, would as leave ſhoot an Indian 
as a rattle ſnake, And take the following ac- 
count from the Delaware Gazette : | 


ec Extract of a letter from Sunbury, Northum- 
berland county, Pennſylvania, dated November 
I 3, I 7980 — ; +> += 


% One of the men who murdered the Indi- 
ans at Pine Creek, was tried on Saturday even- 
ing; and though a number of , witneſſes clearly 
proved the hand he had in perpetrating the hor- 
rid deed, and the confeſſion of his counſel at the 
bar, which confirmed it; yet, notwithſtanding 
| | 1 an 
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an expreſs charge from the judges, to bring him 
in guilty, the jury, in à few minutes, returned 
with a verdict in his favour, and a ſubſcription to 
pay the coſts of ſuit, that he might be ſer at liber- 
ty. And all this from a moſt abſurd'idea, which 


the Attorney General could not, with all his 
| endeavours, beat out of them, that the crime 


was not the fame to kill an Indian, as a white 
man. For ſome minutes the Chief Juſtice was 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, How the ſtate can 


pacify the Indians now, Heaven knows ; while 


at this moment, the other murderers are at large 
in this county, and none will arreſt them.“ 


It is ſaid that the inhabitants of Canada, and 
the other French ſettlements, are very ſeldom 
troubled by the Indians. The French govern- 


ment has kept a watchful eye over the eonduct 


of its ſubje&s, and never ſuffered any injury 
done to the Indians to paſs unpuniſhed, It is 


indeed in vain to expect peace with thoſe people, 


while the preſent rancor, too viſible in the con- 
duct of the citizens of thoſe ſtates continues. 
But as this is rather foreign to my preſent pur- 
poſe, I ſhall proceed with what I have to offer 
on the ſubje& of the Aborigines of America, 
from Carver's travels, and Bancroft's hiſtory of _ 


Guiana, as the leaſt prejudiced teſtimony, appli- 


cable to the preſent purpoſe, which has fell under 
my obſervation, 


8 0 1 


The Indians, ſays Mr. Carver, in their com- 
mon ſtate, are ſtrangers to all diſtinction of pro- 
perty, except in the articles of domeſtic uſe, 
which every one conſiders as his own, and in- 
creaſes as circumſtances may admit. They are 
extremely liberal to each other, and ſupply the 
deficiency of their friends, with any ſuperfluity 
of their own. In dangers, they readily give aſſiſt- 
ance to thoſe of their band who ſtand in need of 
it, without any expectation of return, except of 
thoſe juſt rewards which are always conferred by 
the Indians on merit. Governed by the plain and 
equitable laws of nature, every one is rewarded 
ſolely according to to his deſerts; and their equa- 
lity of condition, manners and privileges, with 
that conſtant and ſociable familiarity, which pre- 
vails throughout every Indian nation, animates 
them with a pure and truly patriotic ſpirit, which 
tends to the general good of the ſociety to whom 
they belong. If any of their neighbours are be- 
rcaved by death, or by an enemy, of their chil. 
dren, thoſe who are poſſeſt of the greateſt num- 
ber of ſlaves, ſupply the deficiency ; and thoſe 
ore adopted by them, and treated in every reſpect 
74 if they really were the children of the perſon 
to whom they dre preſented, The Indians, ex. 
cert theſe who 'ive adjoining to the European 
e, can form to themſelves no idea of the 
. 154 GC | value 
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value of money; they conſider it, when they 
are made acquainted with .the uſes to which it is 


applied by other nations, as the ſource of innu- 
merable evils. To it they attribute all the miſ- 
_ chiefs which are prevalent among Europeans: 
ſuch as treachery, plunderings, devaſtation and 


murder. They eſteem it irrational, that one man 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of a greater quantity than 
another; and are amazed that any honor ſhould 
be annexed to the poſſeſſion of it. But that the 
want of this uſeleſs metal ſhould be the cauſe of 
depriving perſons of their liberty, and that on 
account. of this partial diſtribution of it, great 
numbers ſhould be immured within the dreary 
walls of a priſon, cut off from that ſociety of 
which they conſtitute a part, excecds their belief. 


Nor do they fail, on hearing this part of the 


European ſyſtem of government related, to charge 
the inſtitutors of it with a total want of humanity, 
and to brand them with the names of ſavages 
and brutes. | | 


The following character of the Caribbee Indi- 


ans, is taken from Bancrofi's Guiana: © In re- 
viewing the manners of thoſe Indians, ſome few 


particulars excepted, I ſurvey an amiable picture 
of. primeval innocence and happineſs ; which 


_ ariſes chicfly from the ſewneſs of their wants, and 


their 
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their univerſal equality, The latter deftroys all 
diſtinctions among them, except thoſe of age and 


perſonal merit, and promotes the eaſe, harmony 


and freedom of their mutual converſation and in- 


tercourſe. The fewneſs and ſimplicity of their 


wants, with the abundance of means for their 
ſupply, and the eaſe with which they are acquired, 
render all diviſion of property uſeleſs. Each 


amicably participates the ample bleſſings of an ex- 


tenſive country, without reviling his neighbour, 


or interrupting his happineſs. This renders all 


governments and all laws unneceſſary; as in ſuch 
a ſtate, there can be no teinptations to diſhoneſty, 
fraud, injuſtice, or violence, or indeed any de- 
ſires which may not be gratified · with innocence; 
and that chimerical proneneſs to vice, which 
among civilized nations, is thought to be a na- 
tural propenſity, has no exiſtence in a ſtate of 
nature like this, where every one perfectly en- 
joys the bleſſings of his native freedom and inde- 
pendency, without any reſtraint or fear. To 
acquire the art of diſpenſing with all imaginary 
wants, and contenting ourlzlves with the real 
conveniencies of life, is the nobleſt exertion of 


reaſon, and a moſt uſcful acquiſition, as it ele- 


vates the mind above the viciflitudes of fortune. 
Socrates juſtly obſerves, that © thoſe who want 
leaſt, approach neareſt to the gods, who want 
nothing,” The ſimplicity, however, which 1s. 

| ſo 
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ſo apparent in the manners of thoſe Indians, is 
not the effect of a philoſophical ſelf-denial, but of 

their ignorance of more refined enjoyments, 

which however produces effects equally happy 
with thoſe which reſult from the moſt auſtere phi- 

loſophy; and their manners preſent an emblem 

of the fabled elyſian fields, where individuats 

need not the aſſiſtance of each other, but yet 

preſerve a conſtant intercourſe of love and friend- 

ſhip. 
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&« It is doubtleſs,” ſays the immortal Raynal, 
of great importance to poſterity, to record the 
manners of ſavages. From this ſource, perhaps, 
we have derived all our improvements in moral 
philoſophy. Former metaphyſicians ſought for 
the origin of ſociety, in thoſe very ſocieties which 
had been long eſtabliſhed. Suppoſing men guilty 
of crimes, in order that they may have the merit 
of giving them ſaviburs; blinding their eyes, in 
order that they may become their guides and ma- 
ſters, they call myſterious, . ſupernatural, and 
divine, what is only the operation of time, igno- 
rance, weakneſs and chicane. But after per- 
ceiving, that ſocial inſtitutions neither originated 
from natural wants, nor from religious opinions; 
ſince many nations live independent without any 
'  worlhip, 


. 


worſhip, they diſcovered that all corruptions, 
both in morals and legiſlation, aroſe from ſociety 
itſelf; and that vice originally proceeded from 
legiſlators, who generally inſtituted laws more 
for their own emolument, than public good ; or 

whoſe views towards equity and right, were per- | 
verted by the ambition of their ſucceſſors, or by 
the alteration of times and manners. This diſco- 
very his already thrown great light upon the 
ſubje&t, though it is ſtill to mankind but as the 
dawn of a fine day. Its oppoſition to eſtabliſhed 
opinions, prevents it from ſuddenly producing 
thoſe immence benefits which it will confer on 
poſterity ; and this latter circumſtance ought to 


give conlolation to the preſent generation. But 


however this may be, we may aſſert with confi- 
dence, that the ignorance of ſavages has contri- 
buted greatly to enlighten poliſhed nations.” 


In the comparative view of the civilized man 
and the ſavage, the moſt ſtriking contraſt is the 
diviſion of property. To the one, it is the ſource 
of all his happineſs : to the other, the fountain 


of all his miſery. By holy writ we are informed, 


that God gave to man dominion over the earth, 
the living creatures, and the herbs; human laws 
have, however, limitted this juriſdiction to cer - 
tain orders or claſſes of men; the reſt are to feed 
upon air if they can, or fly to another world 

| for 
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for ſubſiſtence. This parcelling out to individu- 

als, what was intended for the general ſtock of 
ſociety, leads me to inquire farther into the na- 
ture and origin of property. I am not quite ſo 
viſionary, as to expect that the members of any 
civilized community will liſten to an equal divi- 
ſion of lands: had that been the object of this 
work, the author had infallibly loſt his. labor. 
But a ſubſtitute, and perhaps the only one, is 
highly practicable, as will hereafter appear. _ 
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CHAP. II. 
Inquiry into the Origin of Property ; and a Refula- 
lion of Blackſtone's Doctrine on that Subject. 


| HERE is nothing which ſo generally 
I ftrikes the imagination, ſays Dr. Black- 
ſtone, and engages the affections of mankind, as 
the right of property ; or that ſole and deſpotic 
dominion which one man claims and exerciſes 
over the external things of this warld, in total 
excluſion of the right of any other ipdividual in 
the univerſe. And yet there are very few, that 
will give themſelves the trouble to conſider the 
original and foundation of this right. Pleaſed, 
as 


'. 


E 


49” we are, with the poſſeſſion, we ſeem afraid to 


look back to the means by which it was acquired, 
as if icarful of ſome defect in our title; or at 
beſt, we reſt ſatisfied with the decifions of the 
laws in our favor, without examining the rea- 
n or authority upon which th laws have been 
built. We think it enough that our title is de- 
riycd by the grant of the former proprietor, by 
dſrent from our anceſtors, or by the laſt will 


and teſtament of the dying owner; not caring 


to reflact that (accurately and ſtritly ſpeaking) 
there is no foundation in nature, or in natural 


law, why a ſet of words upon parehment, ſhout | 


convey the domivion of land; ; "why the ſon. ſhould 
have a right to exclude his fellow creatures from 
a determinate ſpot of ground; becauſe his father 
hi4 done ſo before him; or why the occupier 
of a particular field or of à jewel, when lying 
on his death bed, and no longer able to main- 


tain poſſoſſion, thould he entitled to tell the reſt 
ot che world, which of them ſhould enjoy it after 


would be uſcleſs, and even troubleſome, in com- 
mon life. It is well, if the. maſs" of mankind 


will obey the laws, when made, without ſcruti- 


niziag tov nicely into the reaſons of making 


them, Bet when law is to be conſidered, not 


on y as matter of practice, but alſo as a rational 

{ciencc, it cannot be improper or uſeleſs to exa- 
mine 

ns 
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mine more deeply the rudiments and grounds of. 


thoſe poſitive conſtitutions of ſociety.” 


Doctor Blackſtone ſeems to have been ex- 
tremely cautious how he ventured upon his in- 
quiry into the origin of property, as if fearful of 


| ſome defect in his title; and his caution has, not · 
withſtanding his profound ſagacity, evidently 
run him into contradiction and abſurdity. He 
tells us, in his chapter on the ſtudy of the law, 


that © every ſubject is intereſted in the preſerva- 
tion of the laws; it is therefore” ſays he, „in- 
| cumbent upon every man, to be acquainted with 
thoſe at leaſt with which he is immediately cone 


cerned, leſt he incur the cenſure of living in ſo- 


ciety, without knowing the obligations which it 
lays him under.“ And in the part we have juſt 
now.quoted, he obliquely cenſures the conduct of 
the generality of mankind, who, he ſays, will 


not give themſelves the trouble to conſider the 


original and foundation of the right of property. 
But when he reflects upon the probable conſc- 
quences of a rational inveſtigation of this ſubject, 
he flies his ground. Theſe inquiries,” ſays 
he, „it muſt be owned would be uſeleſs, and 
even troubleſome in common life. It is well, if 
the maſs of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without ſcrutinizing too nicely into the 
reaſons of making them.” But though the mals 
SH of 
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of mankind ; are prohibited to ſcrutinize too nicely 
into the reaſons of making laws, it ſeems that it 
1s not improper for thoſe. who conſider law. a8 a 
matter of practice, and 4 rational ſcience, to 
examine, more deeply into their rudiments and | 
Sn n That is, in plain Engliſh, lawyers may 
know the. obligations ot Jociety:; but the people 
not. Thus it was when corrupt prieſts deſpiſed 
the ordinances of a juſt God, defiled his, akars 
with unhallowed ſacrifices, and ſtained them 
with innocent bleod, they hid their creed beneath 
the inipenctrable veil. of a dead language, that 
thor gui might not be detected. | "os 
1 bus it is, chat thaſs who ſhould direct doin opl- 
nions of mankind, deſcend: to contemptible ſo- 
phiſtry and contradiction, turn traitors to their 
own principles, apoſtates to the ſacred cauſe of 
truth, and while they pretend that their ſyſtem 
of law is founded upon principles of equity, tell 
us in plain, terms that it will not bear inyeſtighe 
tion. The right to excluſive property, is a queſ- 
tion of great importance, and of all others, per- 
haps, deſerves the moſt candid. and equitable: ſo- 
lution. Such a ſolution will afford a foundation 
for laws, which will totally eradicate from the 
civilized man, a very large portion of thoſe vices 
which ſuch legiſlators as Dr. Blackſtone pretend 
to be natural to the human race. One deplorable 
D d iniquity 


"on. 


; iniquity at leaſt, which has filled the earth with 
tears, and the hearts of all good men with deep 
regret;! I mean the flave trade, could never have 


exiſted among any people who had diſtin& ideas 
of property : but this ſubject has been treated of 
in ſuch an obſcure, vague, and contradictory | 
manner by the European lawyers, that it is im- 
poſſible to determine by them, what | Is | Propeltys 

and what is not. | 
ni 1 

In the de of the Sar * fays Dr. 
Blackſtone,* we are informed by holy writ, 
the all bountiful Creator gave to man © dominion 
over all the earth, and over the fiſh of the ſea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth.” This is 
the only true and ſolid foundation of man's do- 


minion over external things, whatever airy meta- 


pbyſical notions may have been ſtarted by fanci - 
ful writers upon that ſubject. The Doctor, not 


the leaſt fancifu] of metaphyſical writers, quotes 


the text in Geneſis, as a demonſtration of his 
ereed, to tell us that he believes in the Bible, 
which is in fome meaſure neceflary, as many 
of his arguments militate againſt fuch belief. 
If then the text in Geneſis is the only true and 
ſolid foundation of man's dominion over exter- 


nal things, every ſon and daughter of Adam is 


eo - heir to this paternal inheritance, for the gift 
TER Was 
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was made in common to the whole race of Adam. 
How then have part of mankind forfeited their 
right to the bounties of Providence? Or from 
what ſource does the monopoly of lands originate; 
ſince it is plain it cannot be derived from the 
text in Geneſis? The Doctor indeed, tells us, 
that the earth, and all things thereon, are the 
general property of all mankind, excluſive of 
other beings from the immediate gift of the Cre- 
ator. And while the earth continued bare of in- 
babitants.: it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all was 
in common among them, and that every one 
took from the public ſtock to his own uſe, ſuch 
things as his immediate neceſſities required.“ And 
why not take from thepublic ſtock, when men 
| multiplied : ? The command from the Creator was, 
increaſe and multiply. And muſt men then for- 
feit their right to the bounties of Providence; by 
acting in obedience. to this precept? Or does 
Dr. Blackſtone ſuppoſe that the earth can ſupport 
only a part of mankind, and that the reſt live up- 
on air, light, fire or water, the only inheritanee 
he has left them. It is plain, if the earth ſupports 
its inhabitants in the preſent unequal divifion of 
property, it will ſupport them under an _— 
diviſion. © Theſe general notions of property,” 
continues the Doctor, „were then ſufficient to 
anſwer all the purpoſes of human life.” That is, 
the * foundation of man's dominion over ex- 
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ternal things, is a notion: this notion was, how- 
ever, ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of hu- 
man life; © and might ſtill have anfwered them,” 
continues the Doctor, « had it been poſſible for 
mankind to have remained in a ſtate of primeval 
ſimplicity, as may be collected from the manners | 
of many American nations, when firſt diſcovered 3 
by | the Europeans.” It is upwards of 5000 years 
ſincè the creation of the world. At the creation, 
men were in a ſtate of primeval ſimplicity ; the 
American Indians are at this day in a ſtate of pri- 
| me val ſimplicity; ergo, it is not poſſible for men 
4 to remain in a ſtate of primeval ſimplicity. Here 
is logic elegantly diſplayed ! Thus it is that the 
ſophiſtry of this Engliſh doctor flies before the 
teſt of inveſtigation. It is therefore poſſible for 
men to remain in a ſtate of primeval ſimplicity, 
ſince ſome of them are'ſo at this day; unleſs in- 
deed the Doctor ſuppoſes the Indians to be the 
offspring of a creation ſubſequent to Adam. This 
_ primeval ſimplicity, the Doctor ſuppoſes, was the 
caſe with the ancient Europeans, according to 
the memorials of the golden age. Erant om- 
nia communia et indiviſa omnibus, veluti unum 
cunctis patrimonium” efſet; © Not,“ ſays the Doctor, 
that this communionof goods ſeems ever to have 
been applicable, even in the earlieſt ages, t 
aught but the ſubſtance of the thing - nor could 
it de extended to the uſe of it.“ Why bot! ? Let us 
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tranflate the paſſage. All things were eommon and 


undivided to all, even as one inheritance might 
be to all. The ſenſe of this paſſage is ſo obvious 
and plain, that a perſon could hardly think it poſ- 
ſible to be miſunderſtood; but Dr. Blackſtone 
| is determined to underſtand” it, not as common 
ſenſe, but as unintelligible jargon. By a peculiar 
application of the participle indiviſa, the Doctor 


inters, that the community of goods could not 


be extended to the uſe of ſuch goods; Which is 
making downright nonſenſe” of the ſentence: it 
is making the patrimony left in ſuch manner, 
that not a ſingle heir can enjoy the leaſt uſe or 
benefit of it at all. Why ſhould fo much ſtreſs 
be laid on the participle indiviſa, in the firſt” part 
of the ſentence,” when the ſecond part of the ſen- 
tence is explanatory of the firſt ? The goods 


were left communia & mndiviſa ; but in what man- 


ner ? veluti unum cunctit patrimonium effet : even 
as one inheritance might be to all. The Doctor 


appears deſignedly obſcure in this very para- 


graph, and ſeems rather deſirous to perplex his 
reader, than to throw any light upon the ſubject. 
« For by the law of nature and reaſon, continues 
the Doctor, he who firſt began to uſe a thing, 
acquired therein a kind of tranſient property, that 
laſted ſo long as he was uſing it, and no longer: 
or to ſpeak with greater preciſion, the right of 


poſſeſſion continued for the ſame time only, that 


che 
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the: ict of poſſeſſion laſted. Thus the ground 
was in common, and no part of it was the per- 
manent property of any man in particular: yet 
whoever was in the decupation of any determi- 
nate ſpot of it for reſt, for ſhade, or the like, 
acquired, for the time, a ſort of - ownerſhip, 
from which it would have been unjuſt, and con- 
trary to the law of nature, to have driven him 
by force: but the inſtant that he quitted the uſe 
or occupation of it, another might ſeize it with- 
out injuſtice.” According to this vague account 
| of natural law, it appears that men had a right 
to that quantity of ground which happened to be 
in immediate contact with their feet, when ſtand- 
ing up; with their backſides, when ſitting ; and 
with their body, when lying down; and no more. 
No proviſion is made for agriculture. + indeed it 
would not have ſuited the Doctor to have allowed 
the exiſtence of agriculture at that period of the 
world, for reaſons which will hereafter appear. 


Any perſon poſſeſſed of common ſenſe, and 
ſome erudition, who was not previouſſy bent 
upon eſtabliſhing a favorite ſyſtem at the expence 

of truth, might give us a rational account in what 
manner property ſhould: be regulated, under the 

law of nature. Such a perſon would probably | 

5 lay, all things ſubject to the dominion of man, 

| T8 may be included in two claſſes, land and mova- 
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ies; A rational foundation of the tenute of 


euch is labor. Thus fruit growing on a tree was 


common but when collected it became the exclù- 
ſive property of the collector: land uncultivated, 
as common; but when cultivated, it became the 
excluſive poſſeſſion of the cultivator. Men then 
according to the laws of nature, had an-exchufive 


property in movables, and an excluſive poſſeſſion 


in lands; both which were founded on labor, and 
bounded by it. For as labor employed in the eb 
lection of fruit could give an exeluſive right, only 


to the fruit ſo collected; To labor in the foil,ecould 


give excluſive poſſeſſion only | to the ſpot ſo dert 
ed. But this kind of reaſoning, would by no 
means ſuit Dr. Blackſtone. But,“ continues the 
doctor, „when mankind increaſed in number, 
craft and ambition, it became neceſſary to enter- 
tain conceptions of more permanent dominion, 
and to appropriate to individuals, not the 1 imme- 
diate uſe only, but the very ſubſtance of the thing 
to be uſed.” Query, could a man eat an apple, 


without entertaining conceptions of permanent 


dominion over the ſubſtance? Thoſe conceptiong 


% 


exiſted then anterior to the increaſe of men in | 


number. craft, and ambition, and were not the 
conſequence of it. Other wife, continues the 


Doctor, innumerable tumults muſt have ariſen, 


and the good order of the world been continu- 


ally broken and diſturbed, while a variety of per- 
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ons were ſtriving who ſhould get-the firſt occu- 
—_ of the ſame thing, ' or Mong which of 


— the Doctor's, _ whith he dane pawn 
upon us for natural law, nothing but diſputes 
could be expected, for nothing is determinate. 
His futile diſtinctions between the uſe of a thing, 
and the qubſtance of a thing, and his not ions of 
poſſeflion, are truly ridiculous. But thofe con- 
teſts for occupaney, this mighty bug · bear, ſo fa- 
tal to the good order of the world, we can eafily 
prove to be a mere phantom of the Doctor's 
brain; like the raw head and bloody bones with 
which ignorant nurſes ſcare their children, it hñas 
no exiſtence in nature. 


"Ag kabor cantlitutes. the ks of property i in 
| moveabies, and the right of poſſeſſion in lands, 
it is evident, no diſputes could ariſe merely from 
the nature of the right, for before labor was em- 
| ployed, there could be no right to ſquabble about, 
and after labor was employed, the right was 
completely veſted. - In fact, the whole of Black- 
ſtone's chapter on property, was artfully contri- 
ved to countenance the monopoly of lands as held 
in Europe. * When men increaſed in number, 
craft and ambition, it became neceſſary to enter- 
tain conceptions of more permanent dominion.“ 
If the Doctor means any thing, he means, that 

; | more 
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more permanent dominion was eſtabliſhed, as a2 
check to craft and ambition; or in other wordt, 
that The laws veſted a permanent property in 
lands in ſome perſons, to prevent their being diſ- 
poſſeſſed by unruly individuals. But this clearly 
demonſtrates, the Doctor to be as ignorant of 
the affeions of the human heart, as he is of na- 
tural law. For a community of lands is the moſt 
effectual check which human wiſdom could de- 
viſe, againſt the ambition of individuals. What is 
the civilized man's ambition? to procure a pro- 
perty in the ſoil. But there is no ſuch ambition 
among ſavages; for no man, civilised or ſavage, is 
ambitious of what is common to every man : land 
is common among ſavages; therefore they ſet no 
value upon it. In moſt civilized nations, land is 
held only by a few, and alſo made eſſential to the 
qualification of candidates for public offices : 


hence, to poſſeſs property in lands, is the ambiti. 
on of civilized nations, 


But continues the Doctor, * As human life 
alſo grew more and more refined, abundance of 
conveniences wete contrived, to render it more 
eaſy and agreeable, as habitations for ſhelter and 
ſafety, and raiment for warmth and decency. But 
no man would be at the trouble to provide either, 
? lo long as he had only an uſuſructuary property in 
them, which was to ceaſe the inſtant that he 
Sc F. quitted 
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quitted poſſeſſon; ; if as ſoon as he walked out 
of his tent, or pulled off his garment, the next 
ſtranger who came by, would have a right to in- 
babit the one, and wear the other.“ If his wiſe 
head would have ſuffered him to reaſon; and not 
ſophiſticate, Dr. Blackſtone would- have found 
that there neyer was, nor could be an u/ufrudtu- 
ery property in a garment or a houſe; the pro- 
perty in this caſe, was from its nature always ab- 
folute. For a houſe or a garment in tu quo, is 
no production of the earth, and was certainly ne- 
ver conſidered as a part of the general ſtock of 
ſociety. The materials of which the houſe or 
the garment was formed, might have been com- 
mon ſtock; but when by manual labor, or dexte- 
rity, the materials became eonverted into a houſe 
or a garment, it became the excluſive property 
of the maker. And this is not merely a ſchola- 
ſtic or ſpeculative diſtinction; but a diſtinction 
founded in nature, and well, known to the Ame- 
rican Indians. The Indians, ſays Carver, 
are ſtrangers to all diſtinction of property, except 
in the articles of domeſtic uſe, which every one 
conſiders as his oun.““ And this miſerable ſo- 
phiſt, Dr. Blackſtone, knew better: he knew ; 
that a houſe or a garment, could not be uſu- 
fruQuary property; for he eſtabliſhes the poſition, 
which will hereafter appear, that ** bodily labour, 
God: upon any * which before lay in 


common 
] 


| 
| 


. 


. 


common to all men, gives the faireſt -and moſt 
unn title to eluſive 2 therein,” T2 


It is a little 2 wiping; it any ike from Dr. 
Blackſtone can ſurprize us, that he will not ſuffer 
men to have been ſo well provided for, under the 
law of nature, as the brute creation. For, 


ſays he, the brute creation, to whom every thing 


elſe was in common, maintained a Kind of per- 
manent property in their dwellings, eſpecially 
for the protection of their young ; that the birds 
of the air had neſts ; and the beaſts of the fields 
had caverns : the invaſion of which, they eſteem- 
ed a very flagrant injuſtice, and would' ſacrifice 
their lives to preſerve them.” The argument, 
therefore, of the neceſſity of more permanent 
dominion than was exerciſed under the law. of 
nature, to ſecure a man's right to his houſe or 
garment, is totally falſe : 3 ſeeing that not an' uſu- 
fructuary, but an abſolute and excluſive pro- 
perty, was veſted in him by the laws of nature. 
& And there can be no doubt,” continues the 
Doctor, © that movables of every kind became 
ſooner appropriated chan the permanent ſubſtan- 
tial foil, partly becauſe they were ſuſceptible of a 
long occupancy, which might be continued for 
months together, without any ſenſible interrup- 
tion, and at length by uſage, ripen into an eſta- 


bliſhed right; but principally becauſe few of them 


could 


i > 1 2 


could be fit for uſe till improved and meliorated, 


by the bodily labor of the occupant; - which bodily 
labor beſtowed upon any ſubje&, which before 
lay in common to all men, is univerſally allowed 
to give the faireſt and moſt reaſonable title to an 
excluſive property therein.” But movables ne- 
ver were common ſtock, for by the very act by 
Which they become movables, they become ab- 
ſolute and excluſive property. Thus fruit grow- 
ing on a tree, was not movable until collected; 

but when collected, it became abſolute and ex- 
cluſive property. A tree ſtanding, was not mo- 
vable; but when cut down, it became excluſive 


property. Again, the animal creation could not 


be eſteemed movables, until they were caught; 
; but when caught, they became <p property. 


As the world by degrees, grew more popu- 
ous, it daily became more difficult to find out 
new ſpots to inhabit, without encroaching. upon 
former occupants ; and by conſtantly occupying 
the fame individual ſpot, the fruits of tbe earth 
were conſumed, and its ſpontaneous produce, de- 
ſtroyed, without any proviſion for a future ſupply 
or ſucceſſion. It therefore became neceſſary to 
purſue ſome regular method of providing a con- 
ſtant ſubſiſtence and this nece ſſity produced, or 
at leaſt promoted and encouraged the art of agri- 


. The Doctor had well nigh forgot his 
E bible 


K "0 -) 
bible. He ſhould have recolleGted, that the as + 


man born was a tiller of the ground, and agricul- 
ture therefore nearly coeval with the creation, 
And although it may be objeCted that the art was 
loſt in the deluge, yet we are certain, that it was 
revived in the perſon of Noah, who, we. gre in- 
formed in the gth Geneſis, © began to be an huſ- 


dandman, and he planted a vineyard.” The Pre- 


fident Goguet, in his origin of laws, arts and ſci- 
ences, teaches much the ſame doctrine with Dr. 


| Blackſtone; it may therefore be neceſſary to at- 


tend to him alſo. There was a time,” ſays 
M. Goguet, „% when mankind derived their 


| whole ſubſiſtence from the fruits which the earth 
produced ſpontaneouſly, from their hunting, fiſh- 


ing and their flocks. Such was the ancient man- 
ner of living, till agriculture. was introduced; in 


this manner ſeveral nations ſtill live, as the Scy- 
thians, Tartars, Arabians, ſavages, &c.” By 


lavages, M. - Goguet means, the aborigines of 
America; and here he is clearly miſtaken ; for 
agriculture is known and practiſed by every 


Indian tribe throughout the continent of Ameri- 


ca. Maize or Indian corn is a grain peculiar to 
this continent, and we haye never heard of its 
growing wild ; it muſt therefore have been cul- 
tivated by the aborigines of the continent. From 
the multitude of authorities which M. Goguet 
cites, when he treats of the ſavages, one would 
conclude 
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eonclude that he had better information concern- 
ing them, than of the Tartars, Arabians and Sey- 
thians ; and that if he is miſtaken in regard to 
the ſavages, he may alſo be miſtaken concerning 
the others. But as the authors of falſe theories 
generally contradict themſelves, fo M. Goguet 


tells us that“ Homer, in Odyſs. L. vi. 10, fays, 


that in thoſe remote ages, it was one of the firſt 
cares of thoſe who formed new eſtabliſhments, to 


divide the lands among the members of the colo- 


ny. And the Chineſe ſay, that Gin Hoznd, one 
of their firſt kings, who reigned 2000 years be- 
fore the vulgar era, divided the whole of his lands 
into nine parts; one of which was deſtined for 
dwelling, and the other eight for agriculture— 
Martini hiſt. de la Chine. And by the hiſtory of 
Peru, we find that their firſt Incas took great pains 
in diſtributing their lands among their ſubje@ts— 
Aecgſt hift. des Ind. ” But further, M. Goguet tells 
us that agriculture introduced land marke, the 
practice of which, he ſays, is very ancient: we 
find it er plainly alluded to in Gen. xlix. 1 1 
| | Now 

In turning to the text which M. Goguet ſays alludes - 
jand marks, in the edition of the bible dedicated to King 


James, I find the text, © Iſſachar is a ſtrong aſs, crouch- 
ing down between two burdens.” As I could perceive no- 


thing here alluding to land marks, I at firſt ſuſpected the 
chapter or verſe wrong quoted; but having recourſe to 
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No if land marks be the conſequence of agri- 


culture (and land marks exiſted in the days of the 
patriarch Jacob) it follows that agriculture exiſt- 
ed then alſo. But M. Goguet, had he believed 

or read his Bible, he might have found texts 
enough to convince him that agriculture wag 
known and practiſed in the earlieſt ages. The 


example of Cain was ſurely pretty early; and al- 


though, as has before been obſerved, it might be 


ſaid the art was loſt in the deluge, yet we find fre- 


quent mention of it ſhortly alter; Genelis xxx. 
14. And Rheuben went in the days of wheat hat» 
veſt, and found mandrakes in the field, &c. 


It ſeems difficult to account for the opinions of 
European authors, in denying agriculture to the 
firſt race of men; eſpecially when the Bible which 
they all pretend to believe, is ſo directly oppoſed 
to them. But as the Americans are always quo- 
ted to ſupport this doctrine, it would ſeem that 
this opinion was founded upon the ſtupid produe- 
tions, entitled Hiſtorics of America : inferences 
drawn from thoſe relations, which bear every 


mark of prejudice and abſurdity, are to be beliey- 


ed in preference to holy writ. Some of the Ame- 
ricans, ſay thoſe authors, live on acorns ; hence 
| acorns 


the vulgate edition, I found the text, © Iſfachar ſhall be a 
ſtrong 2s lying doin berween two borders,” which bor- 


ders, I preſume, M. Goguec thought ailuded to land marks 
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acorns were the original diet of mankind : fog 
men in early ages, knew nothing of agriculture 


is plain from the practice of thoſe ſavages. Here 


is firſt a falſe ſtatement of fact; and then a con- 
eluſion in oppoſition to holy writ. M. Goguet, it 
is very plain, has fell into this error; for he fays, 
“ Travellers inform us, that even at this day, in 
ſome parts of the world, they meet with men who 
are ſtrangers to all ſocial intercourſe, of a charac- 
ter ſo cruel and ferocious, that they live in perpe- 
tual war, deſtroying and devouring each other. 
Thoſe wretched people, void of all the princi- 
ples of humanity, without laws, polity or govern- 
ment, live in dens and caverns, and differ but 
very little from the brute creation ; thei: food con- 
ſiſts of ſome roots, and fruits, with which the 
woods ſupply them; for want of ſkill and induſ- 
try, they can ſeldom procure more ſolid nouriſſ- 
ment. In a word, not having the moſt common 
and obvious notions, they have nothing of huma- 
Nity but the external figure. Here he quotes his 


authorities, Voyage 5 le Blanc. Hiſt. nat. de Iſland. 


Hiſt. des Iſles Marianes. Lettres edifiantes. N. Re- 
lat. de la Frante equinox. Hiſt. gen. des Voyages. 
Voyage de Frexier. Rec. des Voyages au Nordt. 
Many of them, no doubt, of equal authority with 


Robinſon Cruſoe. But M. Goguet ſays, thoſe 


ſavage people exactly anſwer the deſcription giv- 


en us by hiſtorians of the ancient ſtate of man- 
kind. 


1 


kind. Does Mr. Goguet believe that we ate in 
poſſeſſion of any hiſtory of the ancient primitive 
ſtate of mankind, except the Bible? But M. Go- 
guet has eſtabliſhed his opinion, and will not 
flinch from it. He ſays, © But all the reſt of 
mankind, except a few families of Noali's de- 
ſcendants, who ſettled in Perſia, Syria and Egypt, 
I repeat it again, led the life of ſavages and bar- 
barians.” We will give up to M. Goguet's re- 
pititions and his obſtinacy, but we will think as 


| we pleaſe ; we know of no ſuch ourang outang as 


he has juſt deſcribed from ignorant voyages. So 
much for M. Goguet ; let us hear what is ſaid 
on the other ſide of the queſtion : The editors of 
the Encyclopedia ſay, © Nor is there any ſolid 
reaſon for concluding that all nations were ori- 
ginally unſkilled in agriculture.” See article agri- 
culture, Encyclopedia, Modern diſcoveries alſo 
prove, that agriculture' is every where known, 


For of all the rude and uncivilized inhabitants of 


our vaſt continent, of all the numerous iſlands in 
the pacific ocean ;* of thoſe under the equator, 
„ a4 where 

CAROLINE IS LES. 
* Father Cantova, ſpeaking of the Caroline Iflands, ſays, 


„% The principal occupation of the men, is to make boats 
for tiſhizg, and to cultivate the earth.“ 
Lettres edifiantes & curieuſes. Tom. 15, P. 313* 
FRIENDLY ISLES, 
** The province allotted to the men, is as might be ex 
*eQted, far more laborious and extenſive than that of che 
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where reigns an eternal ſpring : where a luxuri. 


ant ſoil, and a vertical ſun, produce fruits in 


abundance, and ſeem moſt to preclude the ne- 
cellity of agriculture ; ; it is, notwithſtanding, uni- 
verſall y known and practiſed. Dr. Blackſtone's 
remarxs on the origin of property, are in many 
inſtances ſo ſimilar to thoſe of Preſident Goguet, 

that 


* 


women: agriculture, architecture, boat. building, fiſhing and 
other things that relate to navigation are the objects of 


their care; cultivated roots and fruits being their princi- 
pal ſupport, this requires their conſtant attention to agri- 
culture, which they purſue very diligently, and ſeem to have 


| brought to almoſt as Os perfeRtion as circumſtances will 


permit.“ 
OT A fl EI TL, 


In the account of the agriculture of Otaheite, Captain 


Cook ſeems in ſome meaſure to contiaditt himſelf. He 


ſays, ** it is Coubtleſs the natural fertility of the country, 
combined with the mildneſs and ſerenity of the climate, 


that renders the natives ſo careleſs in their cultivation; 


that in many places, though overflowing with the richeſt 
productions, the ſmalleſt traces cannot be obſerved, The 


cloph plant, which is raited by ſeeds brought from the 


mountains, and the ava or intoxicating pepper, are almoſt 
the only things to which they pay any attention.” Capt. 
Cook afterwards tells us that he ſuppoſes the inhabitant 
of Otaheite prevents the progreſs of the bread plant, to 
make toom for others, to afford him ſome variety in his 
food ; the chief of which are the cocoa nut and plantain, 
tho firft of which he ſays can give no trouble after it has 
ni{cd itſelf a foot or wo” "above the Ana but the plain- 


, 
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| that one would be apt to think that the Dodler 
did not come honeſtly by them ; but that he pil- 
fered them from the Origin of L aws, Arts and 


ſciences.” „When huſbandry was unknown,“ 
ſays the Preſident, © all lands were common 


There were no boundaries nor land marks, Ae. 


one ſought his ſubſiſtence where he thought fit. 


By turns they abandoned and repoſſeſſed the ſame 


diſtricts, as they were more or leſs exhauſted, 


n e But 
requires more care,” Hence we may enumerate four ſpe - 
cies of vegetables cultivated at Otaheite, viz. the cloth | 
piant, the ava, the cocoa nut and the plaintain. But as the 


cocoa nut and the plantain were the chief among other ſubs 
Nitutes to the bread plant; here is a fair inference that ſome 
other ſpecies of vegetables were cultivated, _ © © 


SANDWICH ISLES. > ** 


„What we ſaw of their agriculture. furniſhed ſufficient | 


proofs that they are not novices in that art. The vale 
ground is one contipued plantation, of taro, and a few 


other things, which have all the appearance of being well | 
attended to. The potatoe fields and ſpots of ſugar cane 


or plantains, on the higher gounds, are planted with the 


ſame regularity, and always in the ſame determinate figure, 


generally as a ſquare or oblong ;. but neither thoſe nor the 


others arcencloſed with any kind of fence, unleſs we rec- 


kon the Citches in the low grounds ſuch; which it is more 
Probable are intended to convey water to the taro. The 
great quantity and goodneſs of thoſe articles, may alſoper- 


haps be as much attributed to {kilful culture, as to natural 


. of ſoil.“ III 8 
| Cooke's loft Poyage. 


* 
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But after agriculture, this was not practicable. It 
was neceſſary then to diſtinguiſh poſſeſſions, and to i 
take neceſſary meaſures, that every member of 4 
ſociety might enjoy the fruits of his labors.” The 
Preſident here ſuppoſes, that vices which receive 
their exiſtence with bad government, are natural 
to the heart of man, The Indians purſue agri- 
culture, but their land is in common ; and they 
enjoy the fruits of their labour, without any 
boundaries, encloſures or diviſions of land. Theft 
is unknown among them; this is an incontro- 
vertible fact, which totally overturns and demo- 
liſhes the crazy theories of Feta Gogiet 
foe Doctor e 


* 


4 


«The art of nk ſays the Doctor,“ by 
regular connection and conſequence, introduced 
the idea of more permanent property in the ſoil, 
than had been hitherto received and adopted. 
It was clear that the earth could not produce her- 
fruits in ſufficient quantities, without the aſſiſt- 

- ance of tillage; but who would be at the pains 
of tilling it, # another might watch an opportu- 
ty to ſei /e upon, and enjoy the product of his in- 
duſtry, art, and labour. Had not therefore, a ſe- | 
parate property in lands, as well as movables, | 
been veſted in ſome individual, the world muſt | 


have continued a foreſt, and men have been mere 
animals 


animals of prey; which according to ſome philo- 
ſophers is the genuine ſtate of nature” But we 


" 1. 


deny that by any connexion or conſeqence, the 
art of agriculture neceffarily iniroduced more per- 


manent property in the ſoil, than was known in 


the days of Cain, or than is now known by the 
American Indians. We deny that by the laws of 
nature any man could ſeize upon the product of 
the art, induſtry or labor of another ; and ſurely 
the Doctor forgets not only the Bible, but his 
own words, for he has already eſtabliſhed the po- 
ſition, that bodily labour beſtowed upon any ſub- 


| je& which before lay in common, gives the faireſt 


and moſt reaſonable titie to excluſive property 
therein, We deny that by any neceſſary conſe- 
quence, a community of lands would have de- 
tained the world a foreſt. A right to excluſive 


poſſeſſion in lands, founded on the equitable and - 


rational principle of Jabor, would at all times 
have been ſufficient for all the purpoſes of men. 
What does the Doctor mean by mere animals of 
prey? The ſavage, as we are pleaſed to call him, 
takes his bow and repairs to ſome foreſt, to obtain 
ſubſiſtence by the death of ſome animal: the po- 
liſhed citizen takes his pence, and repairs to ſome 
butcher ; the brute creation are equally victims, 
and men equally animals of prey. Civilized or 
ſavage, bowels entombed in bowels, is ſtill his de- 
hght; but the ſavage * to ſatisfy his natural 


wants, 
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wants, the citizen often pI — for purpoſes of 
riot and oſtentation; and before be ſhould up- 
braid the ſavage on this ſcore, he ſiould have 
profited by the precepts which the poet puts into 
the mouth of Pythagoras: „ Parciie moriales, 
dapibus temerare neſandis corpora ! uni fruges, 
unt deducentia ramos pondere poma ſuo, tun idæ. 
gue in witibus YU, fant Herba dulces, ſunt que 
mieſcere flanima molliri que queant,”* & c. Precepts 
which were never conveyed to the ſavage 3 ; but 
which the citizen bas been 1 in . of for 


ages paſt, — 


N - 


The Doctor's 80 being 8 falſe? 
his concluſions of the neceſſity of a ſeparate pro- 


9 | es | 1 8 perty 


Spare, O er ! to Rabe your e with horrid 
feaſts. There are fruits, there are apples, Febich bend the 
branches by their weight, and juicy grapes on the vine. 
There are ſweet herbs, and herbs which may be made 


fwecter and ſofter 975 fre, &c. 


0». Met. lid, 15. 


It may be indeed doubted, whether butcher's meat is 
any where a neceſſary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheeſe, and butter, or oil where but- 
ter is not to be had, it is known from experience, can with- 

| out any butcher's meat, afford the moſt plentiful, the moſt 
wholeſome, the moſt nouriſhing, and the moſt invigorating 
diet, Decency no where requires that any man ſhould 
eat butcher's meat, as it in moſt places requires that be 
ould wear a linen ſhirt, or a pair of leather ſhoes. * 
Sn#th's Wealth of Nations. 
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perty in lands, being veſted in ſome individuals, 
falls to the ground of courſe. But, continues the 
Doctor, « Whereas now (ſo graciouſly has Pro- 
vidence interwoven our duty and our happineſs 
together) the reſult of this very neceſſity, has been 
the enobling of the human ſpecies, by giving it 
opportunity of improving its rational faculties, 
as well as of exerting its natural ; neceſlity begat 
property, and order to inſure that property, re- 
courſe was had to civil ſociety, which brought 
with it a train of inſ-pacable concomitants, ſtates 
governments, laws, puniſhments, and the public 
exerciſe of religious duties.“ That is to ſay, 
God created man imperfe& and ignoble, a 
mere animal of prey; but when, with the ſword of 
violence and the pen of ſophiſtry, a few had plun- 
dered, or cheated the bulk of their rights, the 
few became ennobled, and the many were redu- 
ced from mere animals of prey to beaſts of bur- 
den. But why not mention a few more conco- 
mitants of civil ſocicty, ſuch as poverty, vices 
innumerable, and diſeaſes unknown in ths, ſtateof 
nature. Look around your cities, ye who boalt 
of having Eſtabliſhed the civilization and bappi- 
neſs of man: See at every corner of your ſtreets, 
ſome wretched object, with tattezed garments, 
ſqualid look, and hopeleſs eye, publiſhing. your 
lies, in folio to the world. Hedged in the nar- 
row ſtrait, between your ſanguinary laws, and 


the 


( 


the preſſing calls of hunger, he has no retreat; 

but like an abortive being, created to no man- 
ner of purpoſe, his only wiſh is death. For of 
what uſe can life be, but to augment his ſuffer- 
ings, by a compariſon of his deſperate lot with 
Ours ? c 


But to continue, * The only queſtion remain- 
ing ſays the Doctor, is, how this property became 
\ * - aQtually veſted, or what is it that gave a man an 
. excluſive right to retain in a permanent manner 
that ſpecifick land which, before belonged gene, 
rally to every body, but particularly to nobody, 
And as we before obſerved, that occupancy gave 
a right to the temporary uſe of the ſoil, ſo it is a- 
greed upon all hands, that occupancy gavealfo the 
original right to the permanent property in the 
ſubſtance of the earth itſelf, which excludes every 
one elſe but the owner from the uſe of it. There 
is indeed, ſome difference among the writers of 
natural law, concerning the reaſon why occupan- 
cy ſhould convey this right, and inveſt one with 
this abſolute property. Grotius and Puffendorf, 
inſiſting that this right of occupancy is founded 
upon a tacit and implied aſſent of all mankind, 
that the firſt occupant ſhould become the owner; 
and Barbyrac, Titius, Mr. Locke and others 
holding that there is no ſuch implied aſſent, nei- 
ther is it neceſſary that there Houldbe ; for that the 


very 
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very act of occupancy alone being a Rn of box 


dily labour, is from a prineiple of natural juſtice, 
without any conſent or compact, ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to gain a title. A diſpute that ſavours too 
much of nice and ſcholaſtic refinement! Howe- 
ver, both ſides agree in this, that occupancy. is the 
thing by which the title was in fact originally 
gained. Every man ſeizing to his own continu- 
ed uſe, ſuch ſpots of ground as he found. moſt 
agreeable to his own convenience, provided he 
found them unoccupied by any man.” But why 
| this ſnarl at Barbyrac, Titius, Mr. Locke and 
others? It is plain, that Dr. Blackſtone had pre- 
determined when he wrote his commentaries, to 
exclude the great body of mankind from any 
right to the bounties of Providence, light, air and 
water excepted; or elſe why would he turn up 
| his noſe at a diſtinQon abſolutely neceſſary to ſet 
bounds to the quantum, and prevent a monopoly 
of all the lands among a few? The poſition Las 
been before eſtabliſhed, © that bodily labor be- 
ſtowed on any ſubject before common, gives the 
| beſt title to excluſive, property.“ But the act of 
; Occupancy is a degree of bodily labor; that is, 
t the occupancy extends as far as the labor or in 
other words, a man has a right to as much land as 
he cultivates, and no more; which is Mr 
Locke's doctrine. This diſtinction is therefore 
5 | abſolutely neceſſary to determine the quantum 
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of lands any individual could poſſeſs under the 
laws of nature. For ſhall we ſay, « man can poſ- 
ſeſs only the ground in immediate contact with 
his feet; or if he climbs to the top of a mountain, 
and exclaims, Behold, I poſſeſs as far as I can 
ſee! ſhall there be any magic in the words, or 
the expreſſion, which ſhall convey the right of all 


that land, in fee ſimple, to him and his heirs for- 
ever? No: as labor conſtitutes the right, ſo it 


. ſenſibly defines the boundaries of poſſeſſion: * 


How then ſhall we deteſt the empty ſophiſt, who 


in order to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem of monopoly, 
would fain perſuade us chat the Almighty did not 


know what he was about when he made man. 
That he made him an animal of prey, and intend- 


ed him for apoliſhed citizen; that he gave his 


bounties in common to all, and yet ſuffered a ne- 
ceſſity to exiſt by which they could be enjoyed only 


by a few. Had Dr. Blackſtone been diſpoſed to give 


his readers 2 true account of the origin of landed 


property in Europe he might have ſaid, excluſive . 
property in lands origiwated with government; 4 
but moſt of the covern ments that we have any | 

knowledge of, were founde 1 by conqueſt :' pro- | 
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perty therefore in its origin, ieems to have been 
arbitrary. 


walking upon a piece of vacant ground, gave them a right i 


to it. Fence t' e Span ards upon thei: irft lar dip on this 
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-ntinent, ſet up apoſt, by which they clauncd a right to it, i | 
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arbitrary. He might then have expatiated upon 
the difficulty and inconvenience of attempting any 
innovations upon the eſtabliſhed rules of property. 
This would have ſufficiently anſwered his purpole, 
and ſaved him much ſophiſtry and abſurdity, and 
not a little impiety : for it is ſurely blaſphemy to 
ſay, that there is a neceſſity of abrogating the di- 
vine law contained in the text of Geneſis, to make 
room for human laws, which ſtarve and degrade, 
one half of mankind, to pamper and intoxicate 
the reſt. | 


& But after all, continues the Doctor, there 
are ſome few things, which muſt till unavoid- 
ably remain in common: ſuch (among others) 
are the elements of light, air and water.” Thank 
you for nothing, Doctor. It is very generous, 
indeed, to allow us the common right to the ele- 
ments of light, air and water, or even the blood 
which flows in our veins. Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries have been much celebrated; and this 
very chapter, ſo replete with malignant ſophiſtry 
and abſurdity, has been inſerted in all the maga- 
Zines, muſeums, regiſters, and other periodical 
publications in England, and cried up as the 
molt ingenious performance ever publiſhed. 
Dr. Prieſtly, and Mr. Furneaux, both attacked 


Mr, Blackſtone on the ſubject of ſome invectives 
againſt the diſſenters, and a mal-expoſition of the 
| toleration 
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toleration act; but no champion was to be found 
to take the part of poor forlorn Human Nature, 


and the Doctor was ſuffered, unmoleſted, to quib- 
ble away all the rights of the great brotherhood 
of mankind. Reduced to light, air and water, 
for an inheritance, one would have thought their 


| i, uation could not be eaſily made worſe; but it 


is not difficult ro be miſtaken, The bulk of man- 
kind were not only cheated out of their right to 
the ſoil, but were held incligible to offices in the 
govern nent, becauſe they were not freeholders. 

Firſt cru*lly to wreſt from them the paternal inhe- 


ritance of their univerſal Father, and then to make 


this outrageous act an excuſe, for denying them 
the rights of citizenſhip. This is the hiſtory of 
civil ſociety in which our duty and happineſs, are 


ſo admirably interwoven together, We will how- | 


ever never believe, that men originally entered 
into a compact by which they excluded them- 


ſelves from all right to the bounties of Provi- 


dence, and if they did, the contract could not 
be binding on their poſterity; for although a 


man may give away his own right, he cannot give 


away the right of another. The only true and 
natural foundations of ſociety,” ſays Dr. Black- 


ſtone, “are the wants and fears of individuals.“ 
Ihe word ſecicry here is a vague term, by which 


we are at liberty to underſtand any government 


which | has exiſted from the creation of the world 


- to 
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to the preſent day. But if the European govern- 
ments were erected to ſupply the wants and leſ- 
ſen the tears of individuals, we may venture to 
aſſert that the firſt projectors of them were errant 
blockheads. The wants of men, inſtead of ha- 
viag been, leſſened, have been multiplied, and 
that in proportion to his boaſted civilization; and 
the f-ar of poverty alone is more than ſufficient 


to counterbalance all the fears to which he was 


ſubjeR, in the rudeſt Rage of natural liberty. From 


this ſource ariſe almoſt all the diſorders in the 


body politic. The fear of poverty has given a 
double ſpring to avarice, the deadlieſt paſſion in 
the human breaſt ; it has ere cted a golden image, 
to which all mankind, with reverence, bend the 
knee, regardleſs of their idolatry. Merit is but 
an abortive uſcleſs gift to the poſſeſſor, unleſs ac- 


companied with wealth ; he might chuſe which 


tree whereon to hang himſelf, did not his virtu- 
ous mind tell him to“ dig, beg, rot and periſh 
well content, ſo he but wrap himſelf in honeſt 
rags at his laſt gaſp, and die in peace.“ 


Tc is a melancholy reflection that in almoſt all 
ages and countries, men have been cruelly butch- 
_ ered, for crimes occaſioned by the laws; and 
which they never would have committed, had 


they not been deprived of their natural means of 


fubſiſtence. But the governors of mankind ſeem 
Si | never 
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never to have made any allowance for peverty 
put like the ſtupid phyfician who preſcribed bleed- 
ing for every diſorder, they ſecm ever to have 
© been diſtinguiſhed by an inſatiable thirſt for hu- 
man blood. The altars of a merciful God, have 


1 


of miſerable men; and the double edged ſword of 
Juſtice, with all its formality and parade, ſeems 
calculated to cut off equally the innocent & guilty. 
Between religion and law, man has had literally no 
reſt for the ſole of his foot. In the dark ages of Go- 
chic barbarity, ignorance was ſome excuſe for the 
{raming of abſurd ſyſtems ; but in the age in which 
Dr. Blackſtone lived, he inould have known better, 
| he ſhould have known that the unequal diſtribution 
of property was the parent of almoſt all the dif- 
orders of government ; nay, he did know it, for 

had read Beccaria, who treating upon the 
crime of robbery, ſays, But this crime, alas! 
is commonly the effect of miſery and deſpair, the 
crime of that unhappy part of mankind, to whom 
the right of excluſive property (a terrible and 
perhaps unneceſſary right) has left but a bare ſub- 
hſtence.” There is no neceſſity for concealing 
this important truth; but much benefit may be 
expected from its promulgation—lt offers a foun- 
Cation whereon to erect a ſyſtem, which like the 
ſan in the univerſe, will tranſmit light, life and 
harmony to all under its influence——] mean 
A SYSTEM: ob kqpaL EDUCATION. | 
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Conſequences drawn from the preceding Chapters, 
by which it is proved, that all Governments are 
bound to ſecure to their Subject: the Means of 

acquiring Knowledge in Sciences and in Arts. 

N the firſt part of this work, we have ſhown 

1 that the moſt obvious difference between the 

fituation of the ſavage and the civilized man, is 
the diviſion of property. We have fhewn alſo, 
that this difference is the origin of all the miſcries 
and vices of the one, and of all the innocence 
and happineſs of the other. We have alſo de- 
monſtrated, that the civilized man has been un- 


juſtly deprived of his right to the bounties of 
Provilence, and that he has been rendered, as 


much as human laws could do it, an abortive cre- 
atio", We will now inquire the beſt mode of 
all-viating his miſeries, without diſturbing the 
eitabliſhed rules of property. In the ſavage 
ſtate, as there is no learning, ſo there is no need 
of it. Mcum & tuum, which principally receives 


exiſtence with civil ſociety, is but little known 


m the rude ſtages of natural liberty; and where 
all. 
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all property is unknown, or rather, where all pro 
perty is in common, there is no neceſſity of learn- 
ing to acquire or defend it, If in adverting from 
a {tate of nature, to a ſtate of civil ſociety, men 
gave up their natural liberty, and their common 
right to property, it is but juſt that they ſhould 
be protected in their civil liberty, and furniſhed 
with means of gaining exclufive property, in lien 
of that natural liberty, and common right of pro- 
perty, which they had given up in exchange for 
the ſuppoſed advantages of civil ſociety ; other- 
wile the change is for the worſe, and the general 
happineſs is ſacrificed for the benefit of a few. 
In all contracts, fay civilians, there ſhould be a 
quid pro quo. If civil ſociety therefore deprives 
a man of his natural means of ſubſiſtence, it - 
ſhould find him other means ; otherwiſe civil ſo- 
ciety is not a contract, but a ſclf-robbery, a robs 
bery of the baſeſt kind: It repreſents a mad- 
man, who tears his body with his arms, and Sa- 
turn, who cruclly devours his own children,” So- 
ciety ſhould then furniſh the people with means 
of ſubſiſtence, and thoſe means ſhould be an in- 
herent quality in the nature of the government, 
univerſal, permanent and uniform, becauſe their 
natural means were ſo, The means 1 allude to, 
are the means of acquiring knowledge ; as it is 
by the knowledge of ſome art or ſcience that man 
is to provide for ſubſiſtence in civil ſociety. Theſe 
| means 
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means of acquiring knowledge, as I ſaid befor. 


ſhould be an inherent quality, in the nature of 
the government: that is, the education of chil 
dren tout be provided for in the con ſtitution of 
every ſtate. By education, | mean, inſtruction in 
arts as well as ſciences; Education then ought to 
be lecured by government 10 every claſs of citi- 
ze is, to every child in the ſtate. The citizens 
ſhould be initructed in ſciences by public ſchoolsz 
anch in arts, by laws enacted for that purpoſe; by 
which parents and others, having authority over 
children,ſhould be compelled to bind them out, to 
certain trades or profeſſions, that they may be en. 
abled to ſupport themſe ves with becoming inde- 
pendency,when they ſhall arrive to years of matu- 
rity. Education ſhould not be left to the caprice, or- 
negligence of parents, to chance, or confined to 
the children of wealthy citizens : it is a ſhame, a 
ſcandal to civilized ſociety, that part only of the 
citizens ſhould be ſ-nt to colleges and univerſi« 
ties to learn to cheat the reſt of their liberties, 
Are ye aware, legiſlatots, that in making know. 
ledge neceſſiry to the ſubſiſtence of your ſub- 
jects, ye are in duty bound to ſceure to them 
the means of acquiring it? Elſe what is the bond 
of ſociety, but a rope of ſand, incapable of ſup- 
porting its own weight? A heterogenous jum- 
ble of contradiction and abſurdity, from which 
the ſy>jeQ knows not how to extricate himſelf, 
£21 ""M but 
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but often falls a victim to his natural wants, or 
to cruel and inexorable laws ſtarves or is hang- 
ed. In the ſingle reign of Henry VIII. we are 
informed by Harriſon, that ſeventy two thouſand 
thieves and rogues were hanged in England. 
How ſhall we account for this number of exe- 
cutions? Shall we ſuppoſe that the Engliſh nation 
at this period, were a pack of thieves, and that 
cvery one of this number richly deſerved his fate? 
Or ſhall we ſay, that the lives of ſo many citizens 
were ſacrificed to a wretched, and barbarous po- 
licy? The latter ſeems to be the fact. The lands 
in England, at this time, were held under the 
feudal ſyſtem, in large tracts, by lords; the 
people were called vaſſals; but the conditions of 
their ſervitude were ſo hard, their yoke ſo griev- 


- ous to be borne, that numbers left the ſervice of 


their lords; but where could they fly? or how 
were they to provide for ſubſiſtence? The cul- 
tivation of the ſoil was denied them, except upon 
terms too vile and degrading to be accepted; and 
arts and commerce, which at this day maintain 
the bulk ofthe people, were then in their infancy, 
and probably employed but a ſmall proportion of 
the people. We deſpiſe thieves, not caring to 
reflect that human nature is always the ſame ; 
that when it is a man's intereſt to be a thief, he 
becomes one; but when it is his intereſt to ſup- 
port a good character, he becomes an honeſt, man. 
II That 
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That even thieves; are honeſt among each other, 
becauſe it is their intereſt to be ſo. We ſeldom 
hear of a man in independent circumſtances be- 
ing indicted for petit felony : the man would de 
an ideot indeed, who would ſtake a fair character 
for a few ſhillings, which he did not need 
but the greateſt part of thoſe indicted for petit 
felonies, are men who have no characters to 
loſe, that is no ſubſtance, which the world al- 
ways takes for good character. If a man has no 
fortune, and through poverty or negle& of his 
parents, he has had no education, and learned no, 
trade; in ſuch a forlorn ſituation, which demands 
our charity and our tears, the equitable and bu» 
mane laws of England ſpurn him from their pro- 
tection, under the harſh term of a vagrant or a va- 
gabond, and he is cruelly ordered to 9, be, APs 
peg out of the county. 


From newſpapers we often gather pc 
and curious information. In the Baltimore Ad- 
vertiſer, of the 16 Nov. 1790, is the following 
extract from an Engliſh newſpaper : The French 
exult, in having been the firſt nation who' made 
their King confeſs himſelf a citizen. With all 
due deference to the French, we manage thoſe 
things as well in England In the laſt reign, there 
was a good d deal of diſpute between ihe pariſh of 
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Bt. Martin, and the board of green cloth, about 
the payment of poor rates, for the houſes in Scot- 
land yard. The board would not pay, becauſe | 
they belonvec to the King ! 1 * And if they do be- 
long to the King, is rot the Kirg a pariſhioner ! * 
was the rep'y; but if t/ e thi 'ng is at all duubiſul, 
200 ill put it beyond diſpute ;' ; and they accord» 
ingly elected his majeſty to the ofhce. of church 
warden. The King ſerved the office by depu- Ys 
and was thankful they had not made him A con- 
ſta bl: —lhbey mig ht have wade him en overlcer 
of the poor; which every King | Is, or ovght to 
be, i in right cf his office; but i in that caſe, by the 
eld conflirytion of St. Martin, he mig hr have had 
the flogging of vagrants to perform : with his own 
hands ; for there is in the books of the pariſh, a 
curious it m of expef er. 3 furr mT g the 
Overſeer of the prove ub one clale, ma he "and 
cappe, to uhippe the b:ggars out of the pariſh” SO 
much for F:-gliſh pariſh law; a remnant of which, 
ſays a. writer in the Delaware Gazette, has more 
than once been put in execution in this ſtate, 
Strangers ſuſpe Qed of being poor, have deen im- 
priſoned becauſe they could produce no paſs 
from the place they laſt left. Uufortunate civil- 
ized man! Too much reaſon had Raynal to ſay, 
„en,. where you meet with maſters, and al- 
ways with oppreflion.” How often, ſays this Vee 
herable philolopher, have, v we heard the poor man 
* expoltylating 
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expoſtulating with heaven, and aſking what he 
had done, that he ſhould deſerve to be born in an 
indigent and dependent ſtation. aki 4 
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How can thoſe Engliſh vagrant acts be reconei. | = 
wa to that Jaw, which pretends to protect every 1 
man in his juſt rights? Or have poor men no | : 
rights? How will they ſquare with the doctrines 4 
of the Chriſtian Religion, which preach poverty, | 1 
charity, meeknels, and diſintereſtedneſs, after the 
example of their hu nble, founder. os Let. us 
dwell no longer“ ſays a French writer,“ upon 
thoſe mieten the detail of which will only grieve 
and tire you believe that the ornaments of your 
churches,” would better covet the nakedneſs of 
Jefus Chriſt, in the ſacred and miſerable perſons 
of your poor : yes, you would have more merit, to 
cover his terreſtrial members, than to entertain a 
pomp foreign to his laws, and the charity of his 
heart, The Church, the fpouſe of a God, poor 
and humble, bath always had a terrible fear of 
poverty : : ſhe has preſerved wiſely, and in good 
tine, reſources againſt this terrifying ſin. . The & 
immenſe wealth ſhe has amaſſ d by preaching | 
poverty, hath put her at her caſe, until the con- 
ſummation of ages.” Is it any wonder that po- 
verty, ſhould be ſuch a formidable terror to civili- 


zed nations, When it never meets with quarter, 
5 but 
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dut always with perſecution, when both religion 
and law declare it to be the object of their moſt 
implacable hatred and diſguſt. Engliſh vagrant 
acts, although they are a manifeſt abuſe of civili- 
zation, have been hitherto impregnable to the at- 
tacks of found reaſon, and elegant ſatire, Many 
| Engliſh authors, have. honeſtly reprobated them; 
Mr. Fielding in ſeveral of his novels, has highly 
ridiculed them; and Doctor Goldſmith has expo- 
| fed them in a vein of inimitable ſatire, in his hi- 
ſtory of a poor ſoldier, | Pity ſuch Philoſophers 
were not magiſtrates ! : 


« in vain,” ſays Raynal, | 6 docs cuſtom, pres | 
| judice, ignorance and bard labor ſtupify the low 
er claſs of mankind, ſo as to render them inſen- 
ble of their "degradation ; neither religion not 
morality can hinder them from ſeeing, and bel. 
ing, the injuſtice of the arrangements of, policy 
in the diſtribution of good and evil.“ But how 
comes this injuſtice in the arrangements of policy? 
Is i it not evident that it is all the work, of men's 
hands? Thus it is, that the ſins of the fathers 

are viſited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. A tyrant, a madman, or a 
fool, forms a ſociety; to aggrandize his own fa- 

mily and his dependants, he creates abſurd oY 
unnatural diſtinctions; to make one part of the 
people fools; he makes the other pad flaves. His 

ME, poſterity 
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poſterity in a few generations, mix with the maſs 
of the people, and they then ſuffer for the deſpo- 
tiſm, the folly, or the ignorance of their anceſtor. 
The diſtinctions however, which are the root of 
their miſcry, {till exiſt, although their author is 
extinct ; thus it is that the folly of man outlives 
himſelf, and perſecutes his poſterity, 


« To live and to propogate,” ſays the before» 
mentioned author, being the deſtination of eve- 
ry living ſpecies ; it ſhould ſeem that ſociety, if 
it be one of the firſt principles of man, ſhould 
concur in aſſiſting this double end of nature.“ 
We thould be cautious how we unite the words 
Society and Government; they being eſſentially 
different. Society promotes, but bad governments 
check population. In bad governments only, is 
celibacy known: and it is of little conſequence 
what claſs of ſubjects practiſe it; whether the 
clergy, as in France, or the ſervants, as in En- 
gland; it is always baneful. It eſtranges the af- 
fections of the human heart from its proper ob- 
ject, and gives the paſſions an unnatural direc- 
tion. Poverty, the great ſcourge of civilized 
nations, is the immediate cauſe of celibacy in the 
lower claſs of people. | 


Celibacy i in the higher ranks proceed from the 
fame cauſe, though not ſo immediately. The 
tear 
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fear of poverty, has made the love of gain the ru- 
ling paſſion : hence parents to ſecure an eſtate to 
their children, marry them in their infancy : hence 
money is always title good enough, to procure a 
huſband or wife: hence thoſe prepoſterous match- 
es, which unite beauty and deformity, youth and 
old age, mildneſs and ferocity, virtue and vice. 


In Europe the inclination of a girl is ſeldom con- 
ſulte d in regard to a huſband : hence the infidelity 


to the marriage bed ſo common in thoſs countries; 
and the matrimonial ſtrife ſo frequent, which 
deter many from entering into that ſtate, who 
have both ability and inclination, 


It has been obſerved, that the attraction of the 
ſexes, is in many circumſtances ſimilar to gravity, 
the ſpring of motion in the univerſe ; that it always 
acts in the ſame degree, in the ſame climate. If 


the deſign of Providence, in the creation of man 


was that he ſhould multiply and repleniſh the earth; 
why endeavour to deſtroy this natural propenſity? 


why encourage celibacy repugnant to nature, and 


death to ſociety? Men do not, in ſact, practiſe celiba« 
cy through inelination, but neceſſity: in ſhort no- 
thing is wanting to induce men to marry, but to 
enable every man to maintain a wife: and ſhould 
the care of government extend to the proper edu- 


cation of the ſubje@, every man would be enabled 
„ 


We 
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We have already demonſtrated, that governs 
ment ſhould furniſh the ſubject, with ſome ſubſti- 
tute, in lieu of his natural means of ſubſiſtence, 
which he gave up to government when he ſub- 
mitted to excluſive property in lands. An educa» 
tion is alſo neceſſary, in order that the ſubje& 
may know the obligations he is under to govern- 
ment. 


4 ; 


The following obſervations of a celebrated 
Engliſh hiſtorian, are very applicable: Every 
law, ſays Mrs. Macaulay, in her hiſtory of En- 
gland, relating to public or prixate property, and 
in particular, penal ſtatutes, ought to be render- 
ed ſo clear and plain, and promulgated in ſuch a 
manner to the public, as to give a full informa- 
tion of its nature and extent to every citizen. | 
Ignorance of laws, if not wilful, is a juſt excuſe _ 
for their tranſgreſſion; and if the care of govern- 
ment does not extend to the proper education 
of the ubject, and to their proper inſormation 
on the nature of moral turpitude, and legal erimes, 
and to the encouragement of virtue, with what 
face of juſtice can they puniſh delinquency | ? But 

if on the contrary, the citizens, by the oppreſſion 
of heavy taxes, are rendered” incapsple, by the 
utmoſt exertion of honeſt induſtry, of bringing 
up, or providing for a numerous family; if every 
encouragement is given to licentiouliels, for 
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the purpoſe 17 amuſing and — the 
minds of the people, or for raiſing a revenue on 
the vices of the ſubje&; is puniſhment in this 
caſe better than legal muider? or to uſe a ſtrong, 
yet adequate expreſſion, is It Neuer than infernal 
e wt 8 | 
Time was when the laws were written in a 
language which the people did not underſtand, . 
and it ſeemed the policy of goycrnment, that the 
people ſhould not underſtand them contrary, 
to every. principle of ſound policy in legiſlation. 
if the ſyſtem of Engliſh law-was ſimplified, and 
reduced to the ſtandard of the common ſenſe of the 
people, or were the underſtancings of the people 
cultivated, ſo as to comprehend the ſyſtem, many 
abſurdities which exiſt at this day, would have. 
been rejected. We are told by Sir William 
Blackſtone, that it is a ſettled rule at common 
law, that no counſel ſhall be allowed a priſoner 
upon his, trial, upon the general iſſue, in any 
capital crime, | unleſs ſome point of Jaw ſhall 
ariſe proper to be, debated This is without” 
doubt a barbarous law, and it is a little ſurpriſing, 


24 
that while qyery. other art and ſcience 1 is daily im- 


proving, ſuch inconſiſtencies ſhould have DEED. 
iuftered to continue to this time, of day, i in a ſei. 
ence on which our lives de pend. Men are every 


day, liable to ſuffer in their property, by theit ig- 
norance 


Cc PFJ 
norance of the forms of legal writings adopted 
by lawyers. But although a man ſhould be un- 
der the neceſlity of ſuffering in his property, by 
not knowing which form of writing would beſt 
ſecure his debts, or preſerve his eſtate; yet cer- 
tainly he might be allowed to know ſome little of 
the ſtatute law, in which his life is concerned. 
Thoſe governments, therefore, which think the 

inſtruction of youth worthy their attention, would 
do well to cauſe an abridgement of their ſtatute 


law to be read in their ſchools at ſtated times, 


as often as convenient. 


Mankind ever inclined to the marvellous, run 
aſtray in ſearch of a phantom, an ignis fatuus, 
while they negle& thoſe ſimple and palpable 
truths, which could only conduct them to that 
happineſs, they are ſo eagerly in ſearch of. How 
many volumes have been wrote upon predeſtina- 
'on, free will, liberty and neceſlity; topics which 
are not properly the objects of the human under. 
ſtanding, and of which after we have wrote a 
thouſand volumes, we are not a whit wiſer than 
when we began: while the economy of ſociety is 
but little underſtood, and the firft and fimpleſt 
principles of legiſlation entirely neglected. No- 
thing is : more obvious than that every perſon in a 
civilized ſociety, ſhould contribute towards the 
ſupport of goverament. How ſtupid then is the 
2 | economy 
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economy of that ſociety conducted, which keeps 
one half of the citizens in a ſtate of abject poverty, 


| faddling the other half with the whole weight of 


government, and the maintenance of all the poor 
beſide ? Every citizen ought to contribute, to the 
ſupport of government, but all obligations ſhould 
bind within the limits of poſſibility ; a man, at 


leaſt, ſhould be able to pay a tax, before he is 


compelled to do it as a duty. But the pauper, who 
cannot procure even the vileſt food to {pin out a 
miſcrable exiſtence, may indeed burthen, but 


can never ſupport the government, The Engliſh, 
_ whoſe abſurdities we are at all times proud to 
imitate, in this reſpect ſeem juſtly to have deſerved 
the keen ſatire of Dr, Swift, who ſays, the ſage 


profeſſors. of Laputa were employed in extratti.g 
ſun beams out of cucumbers, calcining ice into 
gun powder, and making fire malleable, The 
policy of the Engliſh government appears to have 
been to make the maſs of people poor, and then 
to perſecute them for their poverty, as their va- 


grant acts abundantly teſtify ; thoſe acts, as has 


been ſaid. before, are a manifeſt abuſe of Civil. 
ization—they are impolitic, barbarous, inhuman 


and unjuſt, and would diſgrace even à ſociety of 


ſatyrs. 


inen eſſay on trade, written in the reign of 
a II. arc duc — paragraphs — 
„ Ihe 
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+ The Spectator calculates 7 parts in 8 of the 
people, to be without property, & get their bread 
by daily labor. If ſo, will trade pretend to em- 
ploy all hands equally and conſtantly ? If not, it 
will be worth conſidering how they live in the 
preſent ſituation of things. Mr. Gee, a very in- 
telligent author, computes three millions unem- 
ployed in the three kingdoms : the truth of which 
appears by divers particulars. Priſons, work- 
houſes, tranſports, and beggars are ſo many in- 
ſtances to confirm the truth of this. obſervation. 
Some prepolterouſly complain, that in any labor 
or buſineſs that requires expedition, a ſufficiency 
ok hands is wanting. But what numbers are 
there continually travelling from one country to 
another, from nation to nation, who would work 
day and night for a little more pay ; which ar- 
gues that the choice is to live by honeſt means, 
and if they are hurried into others leſs juſtifiable, 
it is for want of employment : and as ſuch men 
mult cat and drink whether they wofk or no, they 
are put to many ſhifts for a ſubſiſtence ;. no won- 
der then if the empty ſtomach fills the head with 
dangerous projects. It is unnatural to think that 
many of thoſe poor wretches who are doomed to 
death or exile, would have run the hazard of 
their lives, or liberty, in ſuch trifles as it is fre- 
quently forfeited for (the 10d. or 12d. convicts) 
were they not compelled to it by griping necelſlity; 
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for it is well known, that many of thoſe who are 


ſent abroad, alter their ſentiments with their cir- 


cumſtances, and this is a principal argument to 


recommend the chriſtianity of tranſportation.“ 


«Rapin,in his hiſtory of Edward VI. thus ſpeaks 
of the people's complaints—for they were fo 
early, that they were not able to pain their 


livelihoods — 1ſt be cauſe buſineſs was fallen into 


more hands, meaning the vagabond monks.— 
2d. by incloſures— 3d. by breeding ſheep, which 
took fewer hands, and leſſened the wages. Dean 
ſwift gives much the ſame reaſons for the miſera- 
ble poverty of Ireland. —— Philips,Efq. argues 
thus—lf, ſays he, there were full employment, 


labor would riſe to its juſt value, as every thing 


elſe does when the demand is equal to the quan- 
tity; and therefore denies that there is work 
enough, or that property is reaſonably and ſuffici- 


ently diffuſed, till neceſſaries are rendered ſo plen- 


tiful, and thereby ſo cheap, that the wages of the 
laboring man will purchaſe a comfortable ſup- 
port. Vanderlint's late pamphlet adjuſts every 
article of expence, and at the loweſt computation 
ſuppoſes a laborer cannot ſupport himſelf, a wife 

and four children at leſs than . 5 a year. Now 


if he works daily az a labourer, the top wages he 


can get, exceeds not 18d. a day. Maſons, car- 


penters, &c. have half-a-crown ; but both fall 


ſhort 
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ſhort of the ſum, though in full employ 3 ſo that 
beggery and thievery, from this account, feem 

their inevitable deſtiny; and while one part of the 

world condemns and pyniſhes the delinquents, 
the other ought to rejoice; for the greater the 
numbers that go into idle and unwarrantable 
ways of living, the better and ſecurer ſtate it makes 
for th6fe behind. Dr. Garth has ingeniouſly de- 
ſcribed the ule of ſuch contingencies in higher 
mes 141 9:9} : ig . arts 2777 
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And politicians\thrive in brats. , Late; 5 
In ſeſſions the peer day all their ſtræſt, = 
And hope each month their crauds will be the le oe 
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5 Poverty nab a 3 0 NY af. 
fections and behaviour. The child ſecretly wiſhes 
the death of the parent, and the parent thinks his 
children an incumbrance, and has ſometimes rob- 
bed their bellies to fill his own., Many yield 
themſelves up to the unnatural luſts of others, for 
a trifling gratuicy.,; and the moſt ſcandalous prac- 
tices are often the effects of necetiious poverty. 5 
Is it not therefore of conſequence. to provide 
ſor the growing evil? , gnd worthy a legiſlatirxe 
enquiry how the poor people are brought up? 
Men elſe come to rengunce their generative fa- 


culty; or deſtrey that fruit whoſe miſery they can · 
wy | 5 not 
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not prevent. The difficulty of getting monev to 
purchaſe food is the ſame: thing now which 
dearths were formerly, with this little difference, 
that as famine might vex them once in an age or 
two, this ſticks cloſe every year for the life time 
of laborers, who are at low wages, and at an un- 


eertainty even in that; numbers of them being 


driven to great ſtraits, ſitting in the market place 
till the eleventh hour, and then called perhaps a 
ſervant to the plantations ; ſome through a meck- 
neſs of diſpoſition, ſtarve quietly and in private, 
Others aſſociate in crimes, and are hanged, or in 
fear of that, hang themſelves. It is in vain to ar- 


3 gue againſt fact; no nation on earth, nor perhaps 


all the abſolute kingdoms together, affording fo 
many inſtances of ſuicides . and executions as 
England, and plainly for a care in moſt of them 
about this mortal body how it ſhall ſubſiſt. ? 


But if ſuch has been the ſituation of the poor, 
in the nation whoſe government has been fo 
much boaſted of, how have they fared in the reſt 


of Europe? Take the following deſcription of the 


galley flaves of Italy, from the Sieur Dupaty. 
All ſorts of wretches are faſtened indiſcrimi- 
nately to the ſame chain; malefectors, ſmugglers, 
dealers, Turks taken by the corſairs, and volun- 
teers, gally flaves. Voluntary galley ſlaves! Yes 


— "Theſe are poor men, whom government get. 
bold 
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Dold of between hunger and death. It is in this 
narrow paſſage they wait and watch for them. 
Thoſe wretched beings, dazzled with a little 
money, do not-perceive the gallies, and are en- 
liſted. Poverty and guilt are bound in the ſame * 
chain! The citizen who ſerv<s the republic, ſuf- 
fers the ſame puniſhment with him who betrays it! 
The Genoeſe carry their barbarity ſtill further; 
when the term of their enliſting is near expiring, 
they propoſe to lend a little money to thole miſe, 
rable creatures. Unhappy men are eager for en- 
Joyment; the preſent moment alone exiſts for 
them; they accept—but at a weeks end, nothing 
remains to them but ſlavery and regret; inſomuch 
that at the expiration of that time, they are com- 
pelled to enliſt again, to diſcharge their debt,and 
ſell eight years more of their exiſtence. Thus do 
the greateſt part of them conſume, from enliſt. 
ments to loans, and from loans to enliſtments, 
their whole lives at the gallies in the laſt degree 
of wretchedneſs and infamy : there they expire. 
Let us add one more trait to this picture of the 
gallies. Iſaw the wretches ſelling from bench to 
bench; coveting, diſputing, ſtealing even the frag- 
| ments of ailiment which the dogs of the ſtreet 
had refuſed—Geroa ! thy palaces are not ſuffici- 
ently lofty, ſpacious, numerous, nor brilliant, 
we {till perceive thy gallies! | 


1 We 
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We may apoſtrophiſe more generally. Civiliza- 
tion, thy benefits are not ſufficiently ſolid, nume- 
tous nor ſplendid; we every where perceive, that 
degradation and diſtreſs, which thy daughter po- 
verty has entailed upon our race. 


Finally, the ſecurity of all governments muſt 
in a great meaſure depend upon the people. 
Should a ſavage be introduced into a civilized 
ſociety, and denied all means of improving him- 
ſelf, could it be expected that he could form any 
accurate notions of the policy, economy or obli- 
gations of that ſociety? And yet among the 
great body of the people in poliſhed Europe, 
among the laboring poor, how rare is it to find a 
man poſſeſſed of any thing equal to the general 
knowledge of an ingenious ſavage? The Euro- 
pean artiſt is expert in the particular article of his 
trade or art. Thus a pin. maker is dextrous at 
making pins ; but in every thing elſe he is as 
groſsly ſtupid; his underſtanding is as benumbed 
and torpid as it is poſſible for any intellectual fa- 
culty to be. The number of executions in En- 
gland, has been already obſerved to he occaſion- 
ed more by the wretched policy of the govern- 
ment, than by any innate depravity of the peo- 
ple; who, genera ly ſpeaking, are ignorant to a 
e _ ney it is true, univerſities and 
colleges 
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colleges, with a few; * ſchools; but the fars 
mer receive none but the ſons of wealthy lubjcQs, | 
and the latter are very circumſcribed; few poor 
children have even the chance of balloting for 
admittance, Hence the. body of the people: are 
ignorant. And in France, if one hundredth part 
of the money expended in the maintenance of 
legions, fat, lazy, lubberiy ecelefiaſticks, had been 
employed in , inſtructing. the people in public 
ſchools, the nation would be a nation of men, in- 
ſtead of a rude and ignorant rabble, utterly incas 
pable of. profiting by the golden opportunity 
which now offers; and whieh, were it not for the 
exertions of their leaders, would, inſtead of eman- 
cipating them, only ſerve more ſtrongly to rivet 
their fetters. Humanity is wounded by the out- 
rages of the mob in France; but what better 


can be expected from e the natual pa- 
rent of all enormity! 


The actions of mobs arc always eharacteriſtic 
of the people who compoſe them; and we will 
ſind the moſt ignorant always guilty of the great - 
eſt outrages: hence the ſtriking difference be- 
tween American and Euxopean mobs: The mob 
that burnt the tea at Boſtan, and even that under 
Shays, was a regular and orderly body, when 
compared with that of Lord George Gordon, or 
any of the late mobs in France. We know of 

| no 
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no ſuch outrages committed in America, But 


as there will be ſomerimes diſorders in the very 
beſt of governments; ſuch as keep the maſs of 


people in profound ignorance, mult abide by the 


conſ-quences, when the body politic is convul- 
ſed. Mr. Noah Webſter is the only American 
2u'hor, indeed the only author of any natior, if 
we except perhaps Monteſquieu, who has taken 
vp the ſubj-& ot education, upon that liberal 


25 and equitable ſcale which it juſtly deſerves. I had 


the p eſent work in idea, ſome time before Mr. 
Webltc 1's efſays made their appearance; and was 
not a little pleaſed to think he had anticipated 
WY LE, 2525507 102029 Peg ct | 
Although T am ſenſible that I have dealt pretty 
freely with quotations in this work already, yet 


"Trait k it a debt due to Mr. Webſter to introduce 


part of his ſentiments on this ſubject “ A good 
ſyſtem of education,” ſays this author, “ ſhould 
be the firſt article in the code of political regu- 
lations; for it is much eaficr to introduce and 
eſtabliſh an effeQual ſyſtem for preſerving morals, 
than to correct by penal ſtatutes, the ill effects of 


a bad ſyſtem. 1 am fo fully perſuaded of this, 


that I ſhall almoſt adore that great man, who ſhall 
change our practice and opinions, and make it 


reſpectable for the firſt and beſt men to ſuperin- 


tend the education of youth, 


«Jy 
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elt is obſerved by the great Monteſquieu, that 


the laws of education ought to be relative to che 
principles of government. In deſpotie govern- 


ments the people ſhould have little or no educa- 


tion, except what tends to inſpire them with a 
ſ-rvile fear. Information is fatal to deſpotiſm 
In monarchies education ſhould be partial, and 
adapted to each claſs of citizens. But * in a re- 
publican government,” ſays the ſame writer, “ the 
Whole power of education is required.“ Here 
every claſs of people ſhould know and love the 


laws. Ihis knouledge ſhould be diffuſed by 


means of ſchools and newſpapers ; that an at- 


tachment to the laws may be formed by early im 


preflions on the mind — Iwo regulations are 
eſſential to the continuance of republican go- 
vernments! Hit. Such a diſtribution of lands, 
and principles of deſcent and alienation, as ſhall 
give every citizen a power of acquiring what 
his induſtry 'merits. Secondly. Such a ſyſtem of 
education, as gives every citizen an opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge, and fitting himſelf for 
places of truſt, Theſe are fundamental articles, 
the /ine qua non of the exiſtence of the American 
republics. : | 


Hence the abſurdity of our copying the man- 
ners and adopting the inſtitutions of monarchies. 
In ſeveral ſtates we find laus paſſed, eſtabliſhing 

; provitions 
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proviſions for colleges and academies, where poo- 
ple of property may [educate their ſons; but no 
proviſion is made for inſtructing the poerer- 5ank 
of people, even in reading and writing. Vet in | 
theſe ſame ſtates, every citizen Who is worth a 
few ſhillings annually, is entitled to vote for le 
giſlators. This appears to me a molt glaring. ſo- 
leciſm in government. The conſtitutions are re- 


publican, and the laws of education are monar- 


chical. The former extend civil rights to cyerx 


honeſt induſtrious man; the latter deprives a 


large proportion of citizens, of a moſt valuable 
priviledge. In our American republics, where 
government is in the hands of the people, know- 
ledge ſhould be univerſally diffuſed by means of 
public ſchools. Of ſuch confequence is it to fos 
ciety, that the people who make laws, ſhould be 
well informed, that I conceive no legiſlature can 
be juſtified in neglecting proper eſtabliſhments 
for this purpoſe, Such a general ſyſtem of edu- 
cation, is neither impracticable nor difficult: 
and excepting the formation of a federal govern- 
ment, that ſhall be efficient and permanent, it 
demands the firſt attention of American Patriots. 
Until ſuch a ſyſtem ſhall be adopted and purſued; 
until the ſtateſman and divine ſhall unite their 
efforts in forming the human mind, rather than 
in lopping its excreſſences, after it has been neg- 


lected; until legiſlators diſcover that the only 


way 


| = 
way to make good citizens and ſubjects, is to 
nouriſh them from infancy ; and until parents 
mall be convinced, that the wer of men are not 
proper teachers to make the 5%; mankind ean- 


not know to what degree of perfection ſociety 
and government may be carried. America af- 


fords the faireſt opportunities, for making the ex- 
periments, and opens the moſt encouraging proſ- 


pect of ſucceſs.” 


Suffer me then Americans, to arreſt, to com- 
mand your attention to this important ſubject. 
To make mankind better, is à duty which every 
man owes to his poſterity, to his country, and to 
his God; and remember, my friends, there is 
but one way to effect this important purpoſe 
which is by incorporating education with go- 
vernment————This is the roch on , which you 
muſt build your political ſalvation / 


mn 


The Syfem of Education Gould be equal Equality 
of Men conſidered. Raynal miſtaken in his No- 
tions of Equality. | 


HAT the ſyſtem of education ſhould be 
1 equal, is evident ſince the rights given up 
in the ſtate of nature, and for which, education 
is the ſubſticute, were equal. But as I know it 
will be objected by ſome, that the natural ine- 
quality of the human intelle&, will obviate any 
attempt to diffuſe knowledge equally, it ſeems 
neceſſary to make ſome enquiry concerning the 
natural equality of men. 'That all men are by 
nature equal, was once the faſhionable phraſe of 
the times; and men gloried in this equality, and 
really believed it, or elſe they ated their parts to 
the life! Latterly, however, this notion is laugh- 
ed out of countenance; and ſome very grave 
perſonages have not ſcrupled to aſſert, that as we 
have copied the Engliſh in our form of federal 


government, we * to imitate them in the 
clladliſhment 
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eſtabliſhment of a nobility alſo. For my part, 1 
do believe, that if there was any neceſſity for 
two diſtinct hereditary orders of men in a ſociety, 
that men would have been created ſubordinate 
to ſuch neceſſity, and would at their birth be poſ- 
ſeſſed of certain characteriſtic marks, by which 
each claſs would be diſtinguiſhed, However, 
as much has been ſaid of late upon grades and 
gradations in the human ſpecies, I will endeavor 
to add my mite to the public ſtock. In the dark 
ages of the world, it was neceſſary that the peo- 
ple ſhould believe their rulers to be a ſuperior. 
race of beings to themſclyes, in order that they 
ſhouid-obey the abſurd laws of their tyrants, with- 
out, ** ſcrutinizing too nicely into the reaſors 
of making them.” As neither the governors 
nor governed underſtood any other principle of 
legiſlation than that of fear, it was neceſſary, in 
order that the people ſhould fear their rulers, to 
believe them of a ſuperior race to themſelves. 
Hence in the Jewiſh theocracy, their rulers came 
in under a jure divino title, conſecrated and 
anointed by the Deity himſelf. Hence the Mex- 
ican emperors were deſcended in a direct line 


from the ſun, and in order to conduct the farce 


completely, the deſcendants of the female line on- 
ly inherited, in order that the blood line of the 
ſun might neyer be loſt. This was a maſter ſtroke 


of policy, perhaps neve r equalled 1 in the eaſtern 
J. ; world; 


3 
world; but it ſufficiently ſhows that the emperoty 
were apprehenſive, that if the people ſuſpected an 
extinction of the blood line, that they would con- 
clue, they were governed by men like them- 
| ſelves, which would be ſubverſive of the principle 
of fear, on which their government was erected. 
But until the light of letters be again extinct, 
vain will be the attempt to ere& a government 
on the ſingle principle of fear, or to introduce a 
nobility in America. If the Americans could be 
brought ſeriouſly to believe, that by giving a few 
hereditary titles to ſome of their people, ſuch peo- 
ple would immediately upon their being inveſted 
with ſuch titles, become metamorphoſed into a 
| ſuperior race of beings, an attcinpt for a nobility 
might ſucceed. 


But to return to our inquiry—If an elegant 
ſilver vaſe, and ſome ore of the ſame metal, were 
flown to a perſon ignorant of metals, it would 
not require much argument to convince him that 
the vale could never be produced from the ore. 
Such is the mode of reaſoning upon the inequs!- 
ty of the human ſpecies. Effects purely artificial» 
have been aſcribed to nature; and the man of 
letters, who from his cradle to his grave, has trod 
the paths of art, is compared with the untutored 
Indian, and the wretched African, in whom fla- 

very has deadened ali the ſprings of the ſoul, 
And 


And the reſult of this impartial and charitable in- 
veltigation is, that there is an evident gradation 
in the intellectual faculties of the human ſpecies. 
There are various grades in the human mind, is 
the faſhionable phraſe of the times—Scarce a ſu- 
perficial blockhead is to be met with, but ſtuns 
you with a ſtring of trite common place obſerva- 
tions upon gradation ; and no doubt thinks him- 
ſclt in primo gradu, or at the top of the ladder, 
Nature is always various in different ſpecies, and 
except in caſes of /uſus nature, always uniform 1n 
the ſame ſpecies. ' In all animals, from the molt 
trifling inſect, to the whale and elephant, there is 
an evident uniformity and equality through every 
ſpecies. Where this equality is not to be found 
in the human ſpecies, it is to be attributed either 
to climate, habit or education, or perhaps to all. 
It muſt be obvious to every intelligent perſon, 
the effect which habit alone has upon men. Auk- 
ward boobies have been taken from the plough- 
tail, into the continental army, in the late war, 
and after a few campaigns, have returned home, 
to the ſurpriſe and admiration of their acquaint- 
ances, elegant, ornamental and dignified charac- 
ters. Such aſtoniſhing:metamorphoſes have been 
produced by the army, that to habit alone, may 
be aſcribed all the inequality to be found in tae 
kuman ſpecics, Lg” 
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If then education alone (for in this fenſe, the 
army may be properly called a ſchool) is capable 
of producing ſuch aſtoniſhing effects, what may. 
not be aſcribed to it when united with climate ? 
Indeed we have numberleſs common place ob- 
ſervations which have been always read as true, 
and which are entirely founded upon this idea 
of equality in the intellectual faculties of the hu- 
man race—Take the following—The minds of 
children are like blank paper, upon which you 
may write any characters you. pleaſe. But what 
tends moſt to eſtabliſh this idea of natural equal- 
ity, we find it always uniform in the ſavage ſtate. 
Now it there was a natural inequality in the hu- 
man mind, would it not be as conſpicuous in the 
ſavage as in the civilized ſtate? The contrary 
of which is evident to every obſerver, acquainted 
with the American Indians, Among thoſe peo- 
ple, all the gifts of Providence are in common. 
| We do not ice, as in civilized nations, part of the 
citizens ſent to colleges, to learn to cheat the 
relt of their liberties ; who are condemned 
to be hewers of wood, and drawers of water. 
The mode ot, acquiring information, which is 
common to one, is common to all; hence we find 
allriking equality in form, ſize and intellectual 
faculties, no where to be found in civilized nati- 
ons. It is only in civilized nations, where ex- 
tremes are to be found in the human ſpecies— 
it is here where wealthy and dignified mortals 
| roll 
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roll along the ſtreets in all the parade and trap- 
pings of royalty; while the lower claſs are not 
half ſo well fed as the horſes of the former. It 
is this cruel inequality which has given rife to the 
epithets of nobility, vulgar, mob, canaille, &c. 
and the degrading, but common obſervation 


beaſt The difference is purely artificial. Thus 
| do men create an artificial inequality among 
themſelves, and then uy out it — natural. 

If we would give i Ss time to conſider, we 
would find an idea of natural intellectual equali- 
ty cvery where, predominant, but more particu- 
larly in free countries. The trial by jury is a 
{trong proof of this idea in that nation; otherwiſe 
| would they have ſuffered the unlettered peaſant 

to decide againſt lawyers and judges? Is it not 
| here taken for granted, that the generality of 

men although they are ignorant of the phraſes and 
technical terms of the law, have,notwithſtanding 
ſufficient mother wit to diſtinguiſh between right 
and wrong? which is all the lawyer with his long 
ſtring of caſes and reports is able to do. From 

1 whence alſo ariſes o r notion of common ſenſe? 
Is it not from au idea, that the bulk of mankind, 

poſſeſs what is called common underſtanding. 
This common underſtanding muſt be ſuppoſed 
equal; or why ſhould we apply the term common 
which implics * But it will perhaps be 
objected 


Man differs more from man, than man from 
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objected, that the minds of ſome men are capable. 


of greater improvement than others which daily 


experience teſtifies : to which I-anſwer, that there 
is perhaps as great a variety in the texture of the 
human mind, as in the countenances of men. If 


this be admitted, the abſurdity of judging of the 


genius of boys, by the advances they make in any 
particular ſcience, will be evident. But a varicty 
is by no means inconſiſtent, ' with an equality in 
the human intellect. And although there are in- 


| ſtances of men, who by mere dint of unaſſiſted 


genius, have arofe to excellence; while others 
have been ſo deficient in mental powers, as not 


to be capable of improvement from the combined 


efforts of art; yet when we enumerate all the ide- 


ots and ſublime geniuſes in the world, they will 


be found too few in number when compared with 


- the reſt of mankind, to invalidate the general rule, 
that all men are wy nature equal, 


But why ſhould a ſtrict mathemetical equality 
be thought neceſſary among men, wen no ſuch 
thing is to be found in nature. In the vegeta- 


ble creation, the generality of plants arrive to 
perfection; ſome reach only half way, and ſome 
are blights: yet-the vegetable creation is perfect. 


The ſoil is to plants what government is to man. 
Different ſoils will produce the ſame ſpecies of 
vegetables in different degrees of perfection; 


but 
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but there will be an equality in the perfection of 
vegetables produeed by the {ame foil, in the ſame 
degree of cultivation, Thus governments which 
afford equal rights to the ſubj-&s, will produce 
men naturally equal; that is, there will be the 
ſame equality in ſuch men, as is to be found in 


all the productions of nature. As one foil, by 


manuring it in patches, will produce vegetables 
in different degrees of perfection; ſogovernments, 
which afford different privileges to different claſl- 
es of people, will produce men as effectually un- 
equal, as if the original germ or ſtamina of pro- 
duction was effentially different. The notion of 
a natural incqualty among men, has been ſo ge- 
. nerally adopted, that it has created numerous ob- 
ſtacles to che inveſtigation of their rights, and bi- 
aſſed the moſt diſcerning of modern writers. The 


Abbe Raynal, whoſe philanthropy I revere, and 


of whole works I am far from being a willing _ 


critic, ſeems to have adopted this erroneous opi- 
nion. © It has been ſaid,” lays the Abbe, in 
his Revolution of America, “ that we are all born 
equal; that is not ſo—that we had all the ſawe 
rights; Jam ignorant of what are rights, where 
there is an inequality of talents, of ſtrength, and 


no ſecurity or fanction—that nature. offered to 


us ail the ſame dwelling, and the lame reſou ces; 
that is not ſo—that we were all endowed inuiſ- 
eriminatcly witli the lame means ot deience 
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that is not ſo ; and I know not in what ſenſe it 
can be true, that we all enjoy the ſame qualities 
of mind and body. There is amongſt men an 


original inequality, for which there is no re medy. 


It muſt laſt forever, and all that can be obtained 
by the beſt legiſlation, is not to deſtroy it, but to 
prevent the abuſe of it. But in making diſtinc- 
tions among her children, like a ſtep- mother, in 


_ creating ſome children ſtrong, and others weak, 
has not nature herſelf formed the germ or prin- 


cipal of tyranny ? I do not think it can be de- 
nied, eſpecially if we look back toa time anterior 


to all legiſlation; a time in which man will be 


ſeen as paſſionate, and as void of reaſon as a 
brute,” 


But how is it that we are not all born equal ?— 
There may be a difference between the child of a 
nobleman, and that of a peaſant ; but will there 
not alſo be an inequality between the produce of 
ſeeds collected from the ſame plant, and ſown in 


different ſoils? Ves; but the inequality is artifi- 


cial, not natural. - It has been already obſerved, 
that there is a ſtriking equality in form, ſize and 
intellectual faculties among the American Indi- 
ans, no where to be found in what we call civil- 
ized nations. Men are equal where they enjoy 
equal rights. Even a mathematical equality in pow- 


ers among men would not neceſſarily ſecure their 
nights. 
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rights. It had eſcaped the Abbe's refleQion, 
that nature, when ſhe formed more men than 
two, formed the germ or principle of tyranny as 
effectually, as when ſhe created one man of dou- 
ble powers to another ; for among three men of 
equal powers, two could as effectually overpower 
the third, as one man of ſix feet, could overcome 
one of three. But although a mathematical equa- 
lity among men, neither exiſts, nor is neceſſary, 
yet the generality of men educated under equal 
circumſtances, poſſeſs equal powers. This is the 

equality to be found in all the productions of na- 
ture the equality and che only equality _—_— | 


to the happineſs of man. 


The inhabitants of the United States are more 
upon an equality in ſtature, and powers of body 


and mind, than the ſubjeQs of any government 
in Europe. And of the United States, the ſtates 


of New-England, whoſe governments by charter 
verged neareſt to democracies, enjoy the moſt 
perfe& equality. Thoſe who live aſhore, are all 


legiſlators and politicians ;* and thoſe who follow 


the ſea, are all captains and owners; yet their 
governments are orderly, and their ſhips naviga- 
ted with as much ſucceſs, as if they were command- 
ed with all the etiquette & ſubordination ↄf royal 
navies. But though the conſtitution of the New- 
England ſtates were democratical; yet their laws 

M were 

* See Morſe's Geography, | 
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were chiefly borrowed from the Britiſh'code, ma- 
ny of which were unequal ; ſuch as vagrant acts, 
acts which confer rights of reſidence and citizen- 
ſhip, and the like—hence the equality of the citi- 
zens of New-England, though ſtriking, when 
compared with any of the European governments, 
is not ſtrictly natural. But among the American 
Indians, where no veſtige of European abſurdi- 
ty is found interwoven in their laws, where they 
are governed by the plain and equitable code of 
nature, here is perfect natural equality. 


The Abbe Raynal ſeems to be miſtaken in his 
opinion concerning the origin of government. 
Speaking of the miſeries to which man is ſubject 
in his civilized ſtate, he ſays, In this point of 
view, man appears more miſerable, and more 


wicked than a beaſt. Different ſpecies of beaſts 


ſubſiſt on different ſpecies'; but ſocieties of men 
have never ceaſed to attack each other. Even in 


the ſame ſociety, there is no condition but devours 
and is devoured, whatever may have been, or are 
the forms of ment, or artificial equality 
which have been oppoſed to the primitive and 


natural inequality.“ Men educated under bad go- 


vernments, who ſee nothing but vice and infamy 
around them; who behold hardened wretches fall- 
ing victims to the laws daily, are apt to conclude 


_ man is naturally wicked—that in a ſtate of 
nature 
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nature, he is a ſtranger to morality; he is barbar- 
ous and ſavage; the weak alyays falling a prey to 


the ſtrong that government was inſtituted' to 
protect the weak, and to reſtrain the bold, and 


to bring them more upon an equality. But this 
is alla miſtake—the man of America is a living 
proof to the contrary. He is innocent and ſpot- 
leſs, when compared with the inhabitants of civil- 


1zed nations, He has not yet learned the art to 
cheat, although the traders have impoſed upon 
him by every baſe and dirty traud, which civilized. 


ingenuity could invent ; ſelling him guns, which 
are more likely to kill the perſon who fires them, 


than the object at which they are preſented ; and 

hatchets without a particle of ſteel—incapable of 
bearing an edge, or anſwering any uſe, I have 

| ſeen whole invoices of goods, to a very conſider- 

able amount, imported for the Indian trade, in- 

which there was not an article, which was not a 


r cheat. 


ge excuſe indeed ſeems neceſſary, to thoſfe 
who have brought men under iht Joke of cruel 


and arbitrary governments; and nothing is more 


| eaſy than to ſay, it is all thei r own faults; that is 
the faults of the people. They had given them- 


ſelves up to the full poſſeſſion of their unruly 
paſſions, appetites, and deſires, every man tyran- 


tzing over his neighbour, Government, therefore, 


aroſe 
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aroſe out of neceſſity. This they will aſſert with 
as much confidence, and maintain with as much 
obſtinacy, as if forſooth, they had been per- 
ſonally preſent at the firſt conventions of men in 
a ſtate of nature. And although no veſtige is to 
be ſound of the foundation of any of the go- 


vernments now exiſting, being laid in any ſuch 
convention; and although the conduct of indi- 


viduals in thoſe ſocieties which approach neareſt 


to the ſtate of nature, are ſo very far from ſupport- 
ing this opinion, that they rather teach us to be- 
lieve, that men excel in wickedneſs in proportion 


to their civilization. Therefore, inſtead of ſup- 
poſing, with Abbe Raynal, a primitive inequality 


which was found neceſſary to be leſſened by the 
artificial equality oppoſed to it in different forms 
of government; we will ſuppoſe a primitive equal- 
ity, and this equality to be diſturbed and broken 
by an external force, not by members of the ſame 
ſociety oppoſed to each other, but by the conqueſt 
of one ſociety by another; when the conquering 
ſociety became the governors, and the conquered 
ociety the governed. This is clearly the caſe, in 
regard to the Engliſh government, which we know 
was founded by conqueſt ; and which Mr. Black 
ſtone, with much eloquence, but more tophiſtry, 
would fain perſwade us, had a much more equitable 


ri gin. The Engliſ indeed eem in their theory of 
the 
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the gradation of the human ſpecies, to have forgot- 


ten the ſtate of their anceſtors, when conquered 
by the Romans—a rude and barbarous people, 


| dwelling in caverns, feeding on roots; their only 


cloathing, the uncouth repreſentation of the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, daubed in barbarous characters 
on their ſkins; yet the deſcendents of theſe wretch- - 
ed ſavages pretend that there is an evident gra- 
dation in the intellectual faculties of the human ſpe- 
cies. Sincetherefore men arc naturally equal,it fol- 
lows, that the mode of education ſhould be equal 
alſo. It is generally obſerved, that moſt of the 
American legiſlatures are compoſed of law- 
yers and merchants. . What is the reaſon? Be- 
cauſe the farmer has no opportunity of getting 
his ſon inſtructed, without ſending him to a col- 
lege ; the expence of which, is more than the 
profits of his farm. An equal repreſentation is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of liberty. 


But there can never be an equal repreſentation, 


until there is an equal mode of education for all 
citizens. For although a rich farmer may, by the 


eredit of his poſſeſſions, help himſelf into the le- 


giſlature; yet if through a deficiency in his edu- 
cation, he is unable to ſpeak with propriety, he 
may ſee the deareſt intereſt of his country baſely 
bartered away, and be unable to make any effort, 
except his ſingle vote againſt it. Education there- 
fore to be generally uſeful, ſhould be brought 


home to every man's door. 
e CHAP. 
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Wretched State of the Country Schools, throughout 


Ihe United States; and the abſolute Necęſſity of 
70 1 | 


\H E country ſchools, through moſt of the 
1 United States, whether we conſider the 
buildings, the teachers, or the regulations, are in 


every reſpect completely deſpicable, wretched 


and contemptible. The buildings are in general 


ſorry hovels, neither wind tight nor water 
tight ; a few ſtools ſerving in the double capacity 


of bench and deſk, and the old leaves of copy 
books making a miſerable ſubſtitute for glaſs win- 


dows. The teachers are generally foreigners, 


ſhamefully deficient inevery qualification neceſſary 
to convey inſtruction to youth, and not ſeldom ad- 
dicted to groſs vices. Abſolute in his own opi- 


nion, and proud of introducing what he calls his 


European method, one calls the firſt letter of the 


alphabet aw. The ſchool is modified upon this 


plan, and the children who are advanced, are beat 
and euffed to forget the former mode they have 


been taught, which irritates their minds, and re- 
tards their progreſs. The quarter being finiſhed, 
he children lie idle until another maſter offers, 
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ter. When the next ſchoolmaſter is introduced, 
he calls the firſt letter a, as in mat—the ſchool 
undergoes another reform, and is equally vexed 
and retarded. At his removal, a third is ntro- 
duced, who calls the firſt letter hay. All theſe 
blockheads are equally abſolute in their own no- 
tions, and will by no means ſuffer the children 
to pronounce the letter as they were firſt taught, 
but every three months the ſchool goes through 
a reform error ſucceeds error—and dunce the 


ſecond reigns like dunce the firſt. 


The general ignorance of Schoolmaſters has 
long been the ſubje@ of complaint in England, as 


well as America. Dr. Goldſmith ſays, * It is hardly 
poſſible to conceive the ignorance of many of thoſe 


who take upon them the important truſt of educa- 
tion. Is a man unfit for any profeſſion, he finds 
his laſt reſource in commencing ſchool- maſter 


Do any become bankrupts, they ſet up a board- 
ing ſchool, and drive a trade this way, when all 


others fail—nay, I have been told of butchers and 
barbeis, who have turned ſchoolmaſters ; and 


more ſurpriſing till, made fortunes in their new 


profeſſion.” And I will venture to pronounce 


that however ſeaport towns, from lo cal circum 


ſtances, may have good ſchools, the country 
ſchools will remain in their preſent ſt ate of deſpi. 
cable wretchedneſs, unleſs incorporated with go- 


vernment. «Nw 
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ec Now, blame we moſt the nur/lings or the nurſe? 

The children crooꝶ d, and twiſted, and deform'd, 

 Thro' want of care, or her whoſe winking eye 
And ſlumb' ring oſcitancy marrs the brood ! 

The nurſe, no doubt, regardleſs of her charge, 

| She needs herſelf correfion—needs to learn 

That it is dangerous ſporting with the world 
With things ſo ſacred. as a nations truſt, 

The nurture of her youth—her deare/t pledge 


If education is neceſſary for one man, my re- 
ligion tells me it is equally neceſſary for another; 
and I know no reaſon why the country ſhould 
not have as good ſchools as the ſea port towns, 


unleſs indeed the policy of this country is always 
to be direQed, as it has been, by merchants. 


I am no enemy to any claſs of men; but he that 
runs may read. A blind adherence to Britifh po- 
licy ſeems to have pervaded both the general and 
ſtate governments, notwithſtanding there is no 
analogy between the two countries; and this wil 
be the caſe, until we can raiſe men in the country 
who will think for themſelves, and be able to ar- 
range and communicate their ideas. Towns have 
the advantages of libraries, the country of retire- 
ment—the youth of the former, may become ele- 
gant imitators ; thoſe of the latter, bold originals; 
being out of the ſphere of vice, ſo attractive in ci- 
ties—their productions, will bear the ſtamp of 


virtuous energy. The 
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When I ſay that the policy of this eduntry, has 
been hitherto directed by merchants, &c. E meanz 
chat the inhabitants of ſea-port towns, have a very 
_ conſiderable influence in all our public proceed- 

ings; and that from education and local circum- 
ſtances, ſuch inhabitants appear to-me, to have an 
improper bias,in favor of commercial and mercan. 
tile habits | and intereſts; ; habits and intereſts 
which do not appear to me, to be congenial with 
the true intereſt of 12 United States. ä 


The aeceſity of a 8 in the country 
ſchools, is too obvious to be inſiſted on; and the 
firſt ſtep to ſuch reformation, will be, by turning 
private ſchools into public ones. The ſchools 
ſhould 'be public, for ſeveral reaſons—1ft. Be- 
"cauſe, as has been before faid, every citizen has 
an equal right to ſubſiſtence, and ought to have an 
equal opportunity of acquiring knowledge. 2d. 
Becauſe public ſchools are eaſieſt maintained, as 
the burthen falls upon all the citizens. The man 
who is too ſqueamiſh or lazy to get married, con- 
tributes to the ſupport of public ſchools, as well 
as the man who is burthened with a large family. 
But private ſchools are ſupported only by heaCs of 
families, & by thoſe only while they are intereſted ; 

for asſoon as the children are grown up,theit ſup- 
port is withdrawn; which makes the employment 
Þ precarious, that men of ability and merit will 
| N not 
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not ſubmit to the trifling ſalaries allowed in moſt 
country ſehools, and which, by their partial __ 
_ cannot "__ a better, 


Let public ſchools then be eſtabliſhed in every 
county of the United States, at leaſt as many as are 
neceſſary for the preſent population; and let 
thoſe ſchools be ſupported by a general tax. Let q 


| 


the objects of thoſe ſchools be to teach the rudi- 
ments of the Engliſh language, writing, book- 
5 keeping, mathematics, natural hiſtory, mecha- 
nics and huſbandry and let every ſcholar be ad- 
mitted gratis, and kept in a ſtate of ſubordination, 
without reſpect to perſons. The other branch of 
education, I mean, inſt ruction in arts, ought alſo 5 
to be fecured to every individual, by laws enact- 
ed for that purpoſe, by which, parents and others 
having authority over youth, ſhould be compell- 
ed to bind them out at certain ages, and for a 
limited time to perſons profeſſing mechanical or 
other branches, and the treatment of apprentices 
during their apprenticeſhip, ſhould be regu lated 
by laws exprefsly provided, without having re- 
| courſe to the common or ſtatute law of England. 
1 mention this, becauſe, independent of the dif- 
| ference of circumſtances, between theſe United 
States and England, I think a more humane ang 
| liberal policy might be eſtabliſhed, than that now 
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n uſage i England, and better adapted to the 
preſent circumſtances of America; and indeed 
it is high time to check that blind adherence to 
tranſ· atlantic policy, which has ſo generally pre- 


voailed. It would be ſuperfluous to inſiſt on the ne- 
ceſſity of trade their uſe is obvious. I ſhall only 


remark, that conſidering the tranſitory nature of 


all human advantages, how ſoon a man may be 


diſpoſſeſſed of a very conſiderable property ho ] 


many avenues there are to misfortunes ; a good 
trade ſeems to be the only ſheet anchor on which 


we may firmly rely for ſafety, in the general 
ſtorms of human adverſity. How much then is 
it to be lamented, that ever the tyranny of faſhion, 
or pride of birth, gave an idea of diſgrace to 
thoſe virtuous and uſeful occupations. | 


To ditiofivite the — of eſtabliſhing 
public ſchools, throughout the United States, let 
us ſuppoſe the ſtates to be divided into diſtricte 
according to the population, and let every diſtrict 
fupport one ſchool, by a tax on the acre, on all 
lands within the diſtrict. Let us ſuppoſe, for ar- 
gument's ſake, fix miles ſquare, which will be 36 
ſquare niiles—fufficient for a diſtri for th* mean 
population of the United States. The fchook 


houſe ſhould be built of brick, and in the centre 


of the diſtrict; it would be then three miles 


from the ſchool-houſe door to the boundary 
of 


(- Ido } ) 


of the diſtrict, Thecbuilding 'might be two ſto- 
ries, with a large hall on the lower floor, for the 
ſchool room; the reſt of the houſe ſhould' be for 
the maſter's family, and might conſiſt of two 
rooms on the lower floor, and three or four in the 
ſecond ſtory, with perhaps an acre of ground ad- 
joining. We will ſuppoſe the ground to coſt 
L. 10, the building ( 80, the maſter?s: ſalary 
6. Ago per annum, and.. 50 for ai aſſiſtant, with 
£+50 for mathematical, inſlruments; in all C 1060, 
ef which {.800 is for building the ſchaol- houſe; 
and as people enough willbe willing to « contract 
ſor building the houſe, to wait a year for half the 
money, We will ſuppoſe £ 499 to be paid the firſt 
\ Year, Now i in 3b ſquare miles, are 230949 acres, ; 
, 


— — 


which is little bettet than 4d. per acre ; the next 
year's payment will be 1 660, which will be about 
5d. then the ſucceeding years, there will be the 
teacher's ſalary, (i 50, the aſſiſtant C. 50, & £:50 
för contingent expences, books, &. will be 
£ 250. per annum, which will not amount to 3d, 
per acre. Now when we conſider tbat ſuch a 
triffing tax, by being applied to this beſt” of pur- 
poſes, may be productive of conſequenees ama - 

_ zingly gJorious; can any man make. a ſerious ob- 
jectibn againſt public ſchools ? “It is unjuſt,“ 
ſays one; „ that: I zſhould pay for the ſchooling 
of other people's children.” But, my good ſir, \ 


125 unjuſt; that your poſterity ſhould go 
without 
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without any education at all. And public ſchools 

5s the only method I know of, to ſecure an edu 
cation to your poſterity forever. Beſides, I will 
ſuppoſe you to be the father of four children 
Now, fir, how can you educate theſe four chil- 
dren ſo cheap, even in your preſent. paltry me- 
thod? The common rate at preſent, is 88. 4d. 
per quarter, which is 338. 4d. per year, which for 
4 children is C. 6 13 4. No if you hold 300 
acres of land, you will pay towards the ſupport 


of decent public ſchools, at 3d. . acre, "I. 


or . 3 1 5 uu annum. 
2 ! 07: £18: ” 8.201233 NA Weſt) 
Picking no . of — bande can ever 
be ſo cheap as public. In the inſtances of pub- 
lie ſchools, a conſiderable part of the maſter'a 
ſalary would be ſpent in the diſtrict. The far- 
mer might ſupply him, with: proviſions, and the 
receipts might be tendered as a part of his tax 
to the . Fdds the farmer: . 
ly feel the tax. ee cod w ahn Loan 
irie 20 asd! 105 * 2:1 ot 2761013! ont 
No modes of faith, ſyſtems of manners, or fo- 


ee bee {ould be taught in 


thoſe ſchools. As none of: them are neceſſary to 
obtain a knowledge of the obligations of ſociety, 
the government is not bound to inſtruct the citi- 
zens in any thing of the kind. No medals or 
n of any Kind ſhould; be given, under the 

5 miſtaken 
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miſtaken notion of exciting emulation. Like ti. 


tles of nobility, they are not productive of a ſingle 


good effect, but of many very bad: ones: my ob- 
jcctions are founded on reaſon and experience. 
In republican governments, the praiſes of good 
men, and not medals, ſnould be eſteemed the pro- 
per reward of merit: but by ſubſtituting a bauble 
inſtead of ſuch rational applauſe, do we not trach 


youth io make a falſe eſtimate of things, and to 


value them for their glitter, parade, and finery# 
This fingle objection ought te baniſh medals from 
ſchools for ever. I once knew a ſchool-miſter, 


who beſides being an arithmetician was a man 


ol obſervation; this perſon had a ſchool of up- 
wards of go ſcholars, and at every quarterly ex- 
amination, à gold medal was given tothe beſt 
writer, and à ſilver one to the beſt eypherer. I 


requelted him one day, candidly to inform me of 
the effects produced by thoſe medals ; he inge-- 


nuouſly told me, that they had produced but one 
good effect, which was, they had drawn a: few 
more ſcholars to his ſchool, than he otherwiſe 
would have had; but that they had produced 
many bad effects. When the firſt medal was of. 
fered, it produced rather a general contention, 
than an emulation ; and diffuſed a fpirit of envy, 
jcalouſy and diſcord; through the whole ſchool; 
boys who were boſom friends before, became 


fierce enten rivals; and when the prize was 
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adjudged, became implacable enemies. Thoſe 
who were advanced, decried the weaker perform- 


ances ; each wiſhed his opponent's abilities leſs 


than his own, and they uſed all their little arts 
to mifrepreſent and abuſe each other's perform- 
ances. And of the girls fide, where perhaps a 
more modeſt and more amiable train, never gra- 
ced a ſchool; harmony and love, which hitherto 
prefided, were baniſhed, and difcord reigned 
triumphant—jealouſy and envy, under the ſpeci- 
ous ſemblance of emulation, put to flight all the 


tender, modeſt, amiable virtues, and left none but 


malignant paſſions in their ſtead. But the ſecond 


quarter, things changed their faces. There muſt 


indeed be almoſt a mathematical equality 'in the 
human intellect, if in a ſchool of nearly 100 ſcho- 


lars, one or two do not, by ſuperior genius, take 


the lead of the reſt. The children ſoon found 
that all of them could not obtain the medal ; and 
the contention continued ſometimes among three, 
but ſeldom with more than two. But although 
the contention was generally confined to two, yet 


the ill effects produced by the general contention 


of the firſt quarter ſtill remained, and diſcord as 


generally prevailed, But more, the medal never 


failed to ruin the one who gained it, and who was 
never worth a farthing afterwards ; having gain- 
ed the object of his ambition, he conceived there 

| Was 
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was no need of further exertion, or even of ſhow- 


ing a decent reſpect either to his tutor. or bis 


ſchoolmates; and if the loſing competitor hap · 
pened to be a girl, the ſometimes left the ſchool 
in tears, and could never be prevailed upon to 
enter it afterwards, 


p 8 Medals, as they ope · 
rated on the ſchool; but they extended their miſe 
chief ſtill further: - The flame of jealouſy was 


kindled in the breaſts of the mothers, who charg- 
ed the maſter with partiality in the diſtribution of 


the medals, although they were adjudged by four 
or five indifferent perſons of merit in the town. 
And although the tutor uniformly refuſed to give 
his opinion on the merit of any performance, and 
care was taken that the authors of none of the 
performances were known by the peripns who 
adjudged the prize, 


To conclude, to make men happy, the firſt ſtep 
is to make them independent. For if they are 
dependent, they can neither manage their private 
concetns properly, retain their own dignity, or 
vote impartially for their country: they can be 


but tools at beſt. And to make them indepen. + 


dent, to repeat Mr. Webſter's words, two regula- 
tions are eſſentially neceſſary. Firſt fuch a dif- 
tribution of lands and principles of deſcent 'and 

alienation 
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Alienation as ſhall give every citizen a power of ae- 
quiring what his induftry merits. dccondly, ſuch 
a a ſyſtem of Education, as gives every citizen an 


property are the fitteſt perſons to repreſent their 
country, becaule they have leaſt reaſon to betray 
it. If the obſervation is juſt, every man inould 
baue property, that none be leſt to betray their 


country. It has been obſerved, that the inha- 
bitants in mountains are ſtrongly attached to their 
country, which probably ariſes from the diviſion 
of lands, in which, generally ſpezking, all have 
an intereſt. In this, the Biſcayner* s, exceed all 
other ſtates, looking with fondneſs on their bills, 
as the moſt delightful ſcenes in the world, and 
their people as the molt reſpe ctable, deſcended 
from the aborigines of Spain, This prepoſſeſſion 
excites them to the moſt extraordinary labor, and 
to execute things far beyond what could be ex- 
pected, in ſo ſmall and rugged a country, Where 
they have few branches of commerce. I cannot 
give a greater proof of their induſtry, than thoſe 
fine roads they have now made from Bilboa to 
Caſtile, as well as in, Guypuſcoa and Alaba. 
When one ſees the paflage over the tremendous 
mountains of Ord una, one cannot behold it with- 
out the utmoſt ſurprize and admiration,” "Tt is 
with infinite atisfaction that 1 have ſeen: A mila 
5 \ W 1 by the court of Saad and apf 
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Opportunity of acquiring -knowledge, and fitting 
bimſelf for places of truſt. It is ſid that men E 
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peals, in the Delaware ſtate, in the caſe of Ben- 
ou Robinſon and William Robinſon appel. 

nts, againſt the ſeſſee of John Adams, reſpond. 
ent. Eſtates in fee tail,” ſay the court, “ are 
not liable to diviſion by will, or upon inteſtacy, 
as eſtates in fee ſimple are; & thoſe dil ributions are 
very beneficial.* It is much to be wiſhed that every 


# 
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that this republican ſentiment was introduced by 
the court, not from any immediate relation, re- 


et is greatly to be deſired that the perſons appointed 
by our cvurts, for viewing and dividing iands among the 
children of inteftates, would not ſuffer themſelves fo eaſily 
to beprevaiied upon to report, that the lands will not bear | 
a diviſion. Thus, very oiten, an eſtate is adjudged as inca- 
pable of diviſion, to one of the children, that might well 
be divided into five or fix, if not more farms, as large as 
many in the Eaſtern ſtates; upon which the induſtrious 
and prudent owners live happily. © By the uſual way of 

oeeding among us, one of the childien is involved in a 

eavy debt. that frequently proves ruinous to him; or if 
the. debt of valuation is paid to the other children, it is in 
a number of ſuch trifling ſums, and at, ſuch. diſtanges of 
time, one from another, that they are of very little uſe to 
thoſe who receive them, This matter deterves very ſeri- 
eus conlideratiom #7 1 lt DN 


6 


ference, or application, which it had to the cauſe _ | 


under conſideration, but merely that it might be 
generally diffuſcd. 


And now, my fellow Gitizens, having thus, tho? 


in an indigeſted manner, ſhewn you the great 
cauſe of all the evils attendant on an abuſe of 
Civilization; it remains with you to apply the 


remedy. Let it not be ſaid, whey we mall be no 


more; that the defcendants of an Eaſtern nation, | 


tanded in this Weſtern world, attacked: the de- 
fenceleſs natives, and “ divorced them in an- 
guiſh, from the boſom of their country,“ only 
to eſtabliſh narrow and unc quitable policies, 
ſuch as, the governments of our forefathers were. 
But let us, ſince ſo much evil has been done, 


endeavour that ſome good may come of it.—— 


Let us keep nature in view, and form our policy 
eee to contemptible precedents from ardi. 
trary and corrupt governments. Let us begin 
by perfecting the ſyſtem of education, as the 
proper foundation whereon to ere& a temple. to 
liberty, and to eſtabliſh. a wiſe, equitable and du. 


rable policy; that our country may become indeed 


an aſylum to the diſtreſſed of every clime—the 

abode of liberty, peace, virtue and happineſs— 
a land on which the Deity may deign to look 
down with a pprobation and whoſe government 
may laſt till time ſhall be no more 
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© rn Ditria, [4 . 
3 E it remembered, that on the eighth Day "of 
| _ February, i in. the Flies nth . Year of the Inde- 
pendence. of th United States of America, Robert 
Coram; of the, ſaid Diſtrict, hath depoſited in this 
Office, the Title, of a Book, the Right wheresf be 
- claims, at Author, in the Words following, to uit , 


POLITICAL INQUIRIES; if 
| « which is added, a PLAN for the general E874. 
3 „ BLISHMEN T of Schools throughout the Uni- 
| a ted ed be bl Rope wy CORNERS "ea of Jome 


= 4 Shynliturs of Prutus. m—ht conformit tothe 44 
Oy | of the Congreſs of the United States, entitled, 
bw | % An Af for the Encouragement of Learning, by 
2 46 ſecuring the Copies of Mops, Charts, and Books, 
"I | «'to" the Authors and Proprietors of ſuch Copier, 
1 | w during the 47 imes therein mentioned.” IE to 
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= VOTE ©. ©. MATTHEW PEARCE,” 

(5 4 ci. of the Dipri of Delaware. 
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